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Scientific Management—A New Look in Military Effectiveness 
by SAMUEL M. WILSON* 


At no time in the history of the United 
States has the Government maintained 
such large "peace time" military forces 
as today. A large part of the military 
budget (over half the total spent by 
government) provides for Defense De- 
partment personnel, both civilian and 
military, a soe number of whom are in 
"support" rather than "combat" status. 
In the past several years increasing at- 
tention has been devoted to establish- 
ing more scientific methods for improv- 
ing management in the military services. 
The following article reviews the basic 
managerial problem of military man- 
power, presenting several techniques of 
scientific management which are now 
being used throughout the military 
services. 


In recent years criticisms from many 
sources have been directed toward the 
administration and management of this 
nation’s military services. The central 
theme of these criticisms points to the 
inefficient military machine which the 
United States finds it necessary to main- 
tain and the resulting waste of man- 
power and funds. Much of the difficulty 
appears to be in the utilization of the 
personnel needed to “support” the “com- 
bat” troops. This article neither con- 
demns nor defends these criticisms. Its 
primary purpose is to emphasize some 
of the modern scientific management 
techniques which have been, and are 
being, developed by the military services 
to increase their over-all effectiveness. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT — 
A DEFINITION 


Frederick W. Taylor emphasized the 
use of the techniques or tools which are 
generally associated with scientific man- 
agement; however, he stated in The 


*Samuel M. Wilson is a member of the Man- 

agement faculty of the Temple University 
School of Business and Public Administra- 
tion. As a Captain in the Marine Corps 
Reserve, he was on special assignment, dur- 
ing 1951-53 at Headquarters, Marine Corps, 
Washington, D.C., working on the develop- 
ment of the management improvement 
program for that Service. 


Principles of Scientific Management that 
the use of scientific management in- 
volves more than the adoption and appli- 
cation of certain techniques. In his tes- 
timony before a Congressional Committee 
in 1912 Taylor stressed the fact that 
scientific management required a com- 
plete change in the mental attitude and 
philosophy of management. 

Scientific management is the applica- 
tion of the scientific method to the ad- 
ministration and management of an 
organization. Those who advocate its 
use would solve the problems of manage- 
ment by using an analytical approach 
similar to that used in solving problems 
in the physical and natural sciences. 
This approach is known as the scientific 
method because it consists of defining 
problems; collecting, analyzing and in- 
terpreting pertinent facts which are 
related to the problems; and, making 
decisions based upon adequate interpre- 
tations of these facts. 


MANPOWER — THE 
PRIMARY TARGET 

Better utilization of manpower is the 
principal target of those who criticize 
the military, because approximately one- 
half of the budget is directly or in- 
directly spent on personnel. At the same 
time practically all of the effort to de- 
crease wastes in the use of manpower 
has a “chain reaction” which reduces 
wastes in the use of other resources, i.e., 
materials, facilities, equipment, tools and 
buildings. 

Manpower is a fundamental resource 
of our nation. In 1952, the Department 
of Defense was using about 3.5 million! 
military personnel and approximately 
1.33 million civilians.2 This total of 
nearly 4.83 million military and civilian 
personnel in our military organizations 
was seven times as many people as were 
employed in 1951 by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, the larg- 


1“U. S. Is Held Ready if War Comes,” The 
New York Times, March 15, 1953, p. 74. 

2Congressional Record, 83rd Congress, First 
Session, Vol. 99, No. 21, Washington, D. C., 
February 6, 1953, p. 920. 
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est corporation in the United States,3 
and ten times as many people as were on 
the payroll of General Motors, the 
nation’s second largest corporation. 


The Overstaffing Problem 


The practical need for scientific tech- 
niques for manpower management was 
clearly expressed in 1950 by Senator 
Paul Douglas when he wrote, “there is a 
very considerable degree of overstaffing 
in most federal agencies, and this is par- 
ticularly acute in some.”5 Senator 
Douglas proceeded to list six reasons for 
the existence of overstaffing, all of which 
would be affected significantly by the use 
of the techniques of scientific manage- 
ment of personnel. 


The very fact that as late as 1950 
there was no formal way of scientifically 
reducing government personnel is indi- 
cative of the need for scientific manage- 
ment in government. Again, Senator 
Douglas emphasized this need when he 
said, “Some reduction in government 
personnel was obviously needed. The 
practical question was: How should the 
reduction be made?”® He believed that 
the reduction should have been made on 
an individual basis so that the cuts 
would be heaviest in organizations where 
overstaffing was greatest. This course 
would have required “a degree of de- 
tailed knowledge” which would have been 
next to impossible to obtain under the 
manpower control systems existing at 
that time. Congress was forced to make 
“a more or less” flat reduction of ten 
per cent in practically all departments. 
Senator Douglas said, “this reduction 
was more of the ‘meat axe’ than the 
‘surgeon’s scalpel’ type of budget opera- 
tion.”7 This illustration indicates how 
desperately the management of many 
governmental organizations needed man- 


3McClellan Smith, “Transformation of 


American Corporation,” The Magazine of 
Wall Street, Ticker Publishing Co., Inc., New 
York. 

4Ibid. 

5Paul H. Douglas, Eeonomy in the National 


Government. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1952, p. 74. 
6Ibid. p. 77. 


TIbid. p. 78 


power control tools which could become 
available under scientific management. 


Furthermore, there are certain danger- 
ous aspects connected with the implemen- 
tation of decisions to shrink the number 
of government personnel on an arbitrary 
basis. Such a procedure leads to “man 
control” instead of “fact control” over 
manpower. For instance, when such re- 
ductions occur the heads of the organi- 
zational units are likely to make their 
reductions more on a personal basis of 
likes and dislikes than on the basis of 
sound personal qualifications. Such cuts 
mean that an undue number of lower 
graded employees are dropped, making 
the staff still more top-heavy. Senator 
Douglas indicated that “these are defects 
of the administrative branch over which 
the legislative branch has little control.”§ 
He further added, “the remedy for this 
would seem to be a more alert personnel 
policy on the part of the Bureau of the 
Budget.” This “more alert personnel 
policy” is being established in the mili- 
tary services by the use of the tools of 
scientific management. 


Senator Douglas has pointed out 
specifically many other reasons for using 
scientific management in managing mili- 
tary manpower. He said: 


“One approaches the military budget 
with the feeling of awe and fright. It 
is the most important budget which 
comes before the Congress in terms 
both of national defense and of the 
amounts of money ... Such a large 
expenditure should certainly be scru- 
tinized carefully by Congress ... un- 
less we are to give up a representative 
democracy ... When Congress ceases 
to exert careful scrutiny, ... then we 
shall have passed from being a repre- 
sentative democracy to being a mili- 
tarized nation ... The defense budget 
itself is a formidable document... 
There exist very real military virtues, 
those of courage, fidelity, and devotion. 
These are notable qualities. But a 
tender concern for the public purse has 
never been numbered among them. The 
military authorities are, in fact, proba- 
bly the greatest wasters of manpower 
and materials in the country.’”® 


8Ibid. p. 79 
9Tbid. 
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Response to 
Scientific Management 

Military organizations have used 
scientific management principles since 
the date when Henry Metcalf used cost 
cards at the Frankford Arsenal in Phila- 
delphia in the 1880’s. Copley’s biography 
of Frederick W. Taylor indicates the in- 
terest in the procedure expressed by the 
Navy and Army at that time. However, 
general interest in and applications of 
scientific management principles had a 
slow beginning in the military services. 
Although some scientific management 
principles and techniques have been 
applied in most government agencies, 
for example, The Forest Service, The 
Rural Electrification Administration and 
the Department of Agriculture, the 
formal application of scientific manage- 
ment has progressed slowly for reasons 
which are explained below. 


SLOW RESPONSE TO 
SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


Lack of the Profit Motive 

The absence of motivation for economy 
and efficiency in governmental organiza- 
tions is one of the major obstacles to 
the introduction and use of scientific 
management. Mr. Harlow S. Person 
senses this important obstruction when 
he states: 

“This is the absence of something 
equivalent to the profit or low-cost 
motive in private enterprise. Absence 
of the motivation for economy does not 
mean that there is indifference to gross 
waste or to obvious lesser waste in 
government agencies, yet a habit has 
become widespread of paying supervis- 
ors in direct proportion to the number 
of positions they can by persuasive 
justifications get added to their units, 
rather than in some proportion to the 
number they can eliminate and still do 
the job. This is the opposite of the 
best management in private enterprise 
. .. The obstacles .. . appear to pre- 
clude any spontaneous and autonomous 
beginning and development of planning 
of a Scientific Management orders in 
any typical government agency.”1° 


10Harlow S. Person, “Planned Execution — 
The Issue of Scientific Management” Pro- 
cesses of Organization and Management, 
Edited by Catherine Seckler Hudson, Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D. C., 1948, p. 151. 


David E. Lilienthal warned his fellow 
administrators concerning this same 
problem a few years ago by stating that, 
“this failure to recognize this important 
principle of modern management in pub- 
lic affairs may bring upon us _ the 
gravest consequences in the immediate 
future.”11 

This obstacle should not be considered 
insurmountable, however, because reason- 
able competitive interests can be gener- 
ated through the proper use of scientific 
management techniques, such as work 
measurement, which stimulate the indi- 
vidual and group desires for better 
accomplishment. 


Military and Private Industry 
Differences Exaggerated 

Another reason for the traditional 
opposition to the techniques of scientific 
management in both government and the 
military is found in the argument that 
the principles of private and military 
administration are different. Therefore, 
management techniques which have 
proven to be successful in private in- 
dustry are not necessarily applicable in 
military administration. Admittedly, 
there are many differences between mili- 
tary management and that of private 
industry. However, the basic require- 
ments of management appear to be the 
same regardless of whether the under- 
taking is private or public. This point 
of view has been taken by such outstand- 
ing authorities as Frederick W. Taylor, 
Mary Parker Follett, Luther Urwick, 
and Henri Fayol.12 Urwick takes a 
particularly firm position concerning this 
theory when he explains that there is a 
tendency in the English speaking coun- 
tries to try to draw a distinction between 
management as a term “confined to con- 
ducting industrial or commercial ac- 
tivity,” and public administration as 
“the art of conducting the affairs of the 
government.” Urwick further states 
that: “It was the essence of Fayol’s 


11David E. Lilienthal, TVA, Democracy on 
the March, p. 145. 

12Henri Favol, General and _ Industrial 
Management, Forwarded by L. Urwick, Sir 
a Pitman and Sons, Ltd., London, 1949, 
Pp. 
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teaching that this distinction is false and 
misleading.”13 Fayol said in his address 
to the Second International Congress of 
Administrative Science: 

“This meaning which I have given 
to the word administration and which 
has been generally adopted, broadens 
considerably the field of administrative 
science. It embraces not only public 
service but enterprise of every size 
and description, of every form and 
every purpose. All undertakings re- 
quire planning, organization, command, 
co-ordination, and control, and in 
order to function properly, all must 
observe the same principles. We are 
no longer confronted with several ad- 
ministrative sciences, but with one 
which can be applied equally well to 
public and to private affairs.” 14 


Time Study Prohibited 

The efficiency concept in government 
started in the early years of the twen- 
tieth century when a small group of 
engineers became interested in develop- 
ing and using the research and scientific 
methods which were being employed in 
private industry.15 The need for work 
measurement for certain types of mili- 
tary activity was demonstrated as early 
as 1909 when time and motion study was 
used in one of the Army Arsenals.16 
The government’s interest in the scien- 
tific management movement was particu- 
larly demonstrated in 1912 when a 
Congressional investigation was made to 
determine what effects scientific manage- 
ment had upon the workmen.17 

However, this positive interest was 
short-lived. In 1917, time studies in 
military organizations were specifically 
prohibited by an Act of Congress. From 
that date until 1947, clauses which were 
included in the military appropriation 
acts definitely prohibited the use of any 


13Ibid. 
14Ibid. 


15George Filipetti, Industrial Management 
in ae Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago, 
Tll., 1947, 55. 

1eWilliam E. Mosher, The Development of 
Work Units in Public Administration, The 
Work Unit in Federal Administration, Pub- 
lication No, R. Donalley and Sons, 
Chicago, Ill., 1937, Dp. 5. 

17Clarence E. Ridley, and Herbert A. 
Simon, Measuring Municipal Activities, The 
Association, Chicago, IIL, 

Pp. 


funds for purposes of time study or for 
setting individual work standards by 
time study or any other timing meth- 
ods.18 Beginning in 1947 this restrictive 
clause was eliminated from the appro- 
priation acts. The discontinuance of 
such restrictive legislation probably re- 
flected a change in the philosophy and 
mental attitude of both the Congress 
and government administrators. An 
example of this mental change was 
expressed by Harold D. Smith, a former 
director of the U. S. Bureau of the 
Budget, as follows:19 
“If a formal budget had existed 150 
years ago, it would have been a small 
budget, consistent with the precept, 

‘That government is best which gov- 

erns least’. But that conception has 

changed. We now seem to operate 
under the precept ‘That government 
is best which serves most’.” 

Some Techniques of 

Scientific Management 

In the last few years the military 
services have adopted several types of 
programs developed in accordance with 
Congressional action and the recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission on 
Organization of the Government. The 
management of the military, however, 
can hardly claim any basic originality 
in developing and installing most of 
these programs because they have been 
utilized by private industry on an in- 
creasing scale since the days of Fred- 
erick W. Taylor (1880-1920). These 
techniques have been modified to fit the 
purpose of the military organizations; 
nevertheless, much of the basic work had 
been done by the founders of scientific 
management. 

Some of the most important tech- 
niques of scientific management being 
used by military management include 
performance budgeting, work measure- 
ment systems, cost accounting systems, 
work simplification programs, organiza- 
tion and methods studies and the use of 
management improvement reports. The 


18William E. Mosher, op. ecit., p. 5. 

19Harold D. Smith, The Management of 
Your Government McGraw Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York, 1945, 
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following part of this article is devoted 
to a brief explanation of the important 
characteristics of these techniques. 


Performance Budgeting 

The performance or “program” budget 
was revived in 1949 by the Hoover Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. It focuses 
attention on the purposes to be served 
by the military in addition to the dollars 
to be spent in accomplishing specified 
programs. Performance budgets are 
best illustrated when contrasted with 
their predecessor, the “line” budget. 
Line budgets merely presented over-all 
dollar estimates for basic classes of ex- 
penditures. Funds set aside for these 
expenditures had to be accounted for. 
However, no scientific justificutions for 
the budget estimates were necessary. 
Performance budgets are prepared on 
the basis of functions or “programs” to 
be performed by the military. Attention 
is centered on classifying the functions 
to be performed, determining the volume 
of work to be done and the acccmplish- 
ments to be achieved and establishing 
scientific standards for determining the 
costs of a specified amount of a par- 
ticular function or program. 

To be meaningful, performance budget- 
ing must be accomplished within the 
framework of a centralized public policy 
which reflects both political and econ- 
omic factors; however, the facts and data 
on which the budget is based have to 
provide reasonably accurate answers to 
the following questions concerning each 
“program” in the budget: 

1. What are we planning to do and 

why? 

2. How much do we plan to do and 
when? 

8. What will be needed and how many 
people, machines, tools, etc. will be 
necessary ? 

4. How much will it cost? 

5. How efficiently is it being accom- 
plished? 

6. When will it be finished? 

Performance budgeting by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the military services 
was made mandatory with the passage of 


the National Security Act Amendments 
of 1949. Great strides have been made 
since that date. Especially important in 
this respect is the establishment through- 
out the military organizations of the 
concept of comptrollership in the gov- 
ernment. 


Work Measurement Programs 


The military services are involved in 
developing and implementing separate 
systems for measuring and evaluating 
the utilization of either part or all of 
their manpower on a scientific basis. 
These developments were started in a 
fragmentary manner during and immedi- 
ately after World War II. Since early 
1950 a great deal of effort has been 
directed toward the extension of the 
manpower measurement systems until 
each of the military services has now 
developed and implemented its own over- 
all scheme. Each is designed for use in 
performance budgeting and for manag- 
ing manpower at different levels in the 
military organization. 

Work measurement constitutes those 
techniques which are used in determin- 
ing the amount of time required to pro- 
duce a unit of work. A work measure- 
ment system, therefore, is a formal 
method used in establishing relationships 
between the volume of work produced 
and the manpower required to produce 
that volume of work. The essential re- 
quirements of a work measurement 
system include: 

1. The determination of measurable 

work; 

2. The selection of appropriate units 
of work; 

3. The development of methods for 
recording and reporting the time 
expended and units of work pro- 
duced; 

4. The determination of the means of 
establishing sound time standards; 

5. The development of the methods 
for analyzing and evaluating work 
measurement data; and, 

6. The provision for the management 
action which should result from the 
evaluation of these data. 
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The work measurement programs re- 
ferred to above are not designed for the 
purpose of wage incentive systems; 
however, other more precise work 
measurement techniques are being used 
for purposes of civilian incentive pay. 
For example, many of the Marine Corps’ 
industrial operations at the Supply 
Depot in Philadelphia have been timed 
and standards are established as a basis 
for a direct financial incentive pay sys- 
tem. The incentive pay system made it 
possible for this Marine Corps’ industrial 
plant to show a very significant increase 
in productivity per man-hour in addition 
to other significant savings in space and 
machinery. It is necessary to point out 
that no military personnel ever receives 
“incentive” pay. This theory is con- 
trary to the military philosophy of 
patriotism and sense of duty and the 
entire pay system for military personnel. 


Cost Accounting 


Cost accounting systems comprise the 
collection, recording and reporting costs 
of the operation and maintenance of 
utilities systems, public buildings, struc- 
tures, grounds and plant equipment at 
military installations. A cost account- 
ing system shows the costs of labor, sup- 
plies and materials used in accomplish- 
ing the functions performed by military 
organizations which operate under the 
system. 

The major objectives of accumulating 
and reporting cost information are: 

1. To aid in preparation of budget 
estimates based on actual require- 
ments; 

2. To provide a means of controlling 
costs by comparing current ex- 
penses with expenses for previous 
periods; 

3. To provide a basis for establishing 
unit costs for specific jobs; 

4. To compare the efficiency of various 
military activities; and 

5. To detect and control any un- 
desirable trends in costs. 


Most. military cost accounting systems 


are rather young. Many problems have 
been solved through their use. Solutions 


to others will come in the future as the 
systems become more mature. Never- 
theless, definite progress has been made 
in the field of cost accounting. 


Work Simplification 

A formal work simplification program 
has not been established on a controlled 
service-wide basis; however, many mili- 
tary activities have successfully em- 
barked upon work simplification pro- 
grams which have been supported by 
their top management. Work simplifica- 
tion is a management device which can 
be and is used at different levels in the 
organization in order to improve equip- 
ment, procedures, methods motions and 
techniques in doing jobs or operations. 

The approach to work simplification 
has been a direct and simple one. The 
standard work simplification formula 
of either eliminating, combining, simpli- 
fying or changing the sequence of the 
requirements in performing jobs in order 
to increase productivity has been fol- 
lowed. The tools of work simplification 
which include work distribution charts, 
flow process charts and flow process 
diagrams have been used whenever 
feasible. In addition to formulas and 
working tools another and even more 
important requirement has been to en- 
list the cooperation of the individual 
service man or civilian employee. The 
individual must see that a sincere effort 
is being made to eliminate the non- 
essentials. Conditioning the organiza- 
tion’s working force to the fact that the 
military management wants suggestions 
to eliminate unnecessary work is truly 
one key to any work simplification 
program. 


Suggestion Systems 

A beneficial suggestion system which 
authorizes awards based on _ savings 
effected is in operation in the military 
services for civilian personnel only. It 
is believed that an active suggestion sys- 
tem plays a vital part in sustaining in- 
terest in the work simplification program. 
Since their adoption after World War II, 
the suggestion systems have saved mil- 
lions of dollars in the military services. 
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Organization and 
Methods Studies 


Other techniques of scientific manage- 
ment which are necessarily related to 
those which have already been explained 
are organization and methods studies. 
Staff units are assigned responsibilities 
for performing these studies. Their 
essential duties require methods analysts 
to use the scientific method in perform- 
ing their studies and submitting recom- 
mendations for changes in organizations, 
functions, systems, office and production 
methods, layout, training methods, man- 
power requirements and similar prob- 
lems. 

An example of the work of an organi- 
zation and methods staff is the accom- 
plishment which the organization and 
methods branch, headquarters, U. S. 
Marine Corps recently made in coopera- 
tion with the Supply Department of the 
Marine Corps. A study was made of the 
procurement operations concerning small 
purchases, i.e., purchases costing less 
than one hundred dollars, with the 
thought of establishing a “spot” or 
“petty” cash purchasing procedure to 
promote efficiency and economy not only 
in purchasing but also in payments of 
vouchers for small purchases. The pro- 
cedures for a spot cash purchase fund 
concerning transactions of less than fifty 
dollars were placed in effect on a trial 
basis. Reports indicate that this system 
has been tremendously successful in 
eliminating a large amount of unneces- 
sary workload by reducing the time 
required in preparing and processing 
purchase orders and public vouchers. 

This is only one of hundreds of im- 
provements which have been achieved 
through organization and methods stud- 
ies, but it shows why such management 
staffs are taking their rightful places in 
the military services. 


Management Improvement 
Reports 

The armed services participate in the 
Department of Defense management 
improvement program and annual re- 


ports covering specific areas of improve- 
ment are submitted by each military 
service. Concentration is placed on the 
areas and fields which represent the 
largest potential savings and other bene- 
fits. The annual improvements’ reports, 
required since 1951, give a summary and 
specific examples of improvements which 
were particularly outstanding. The mili- 
tary services have been able to report 
hundreds of specific examples of improve- 
ments that have been made in the last 
three years which saved the taxpayers 
millions of dollars. 

Another requirement of the annual 
management improvement report is to 
select the areas and field where the 
greatest emphasis will be placed in each 
coming year. Brief statements of the 
purpose and scope of the projects in 
addition to specific details covering the 
most important of the projects are sub- 
mitted. These management improvement 
reports have played a significant part in 
causing the military leadership to be- 
come more management minded and 
improvement conscious. 


CONCLUSION 
All of these programs and tools of 
scientific management have barely 


scratched the surface of the entire area 
for improvement. The problems of in- 
creasing military effectiveness in the 
future present a tremendous challenge 
for the management-minded military 
leader. They will require the appro- 
priate use of management tools which 
are known today and the development of 
additional techniques and devices. A de- 
mand from the public, with Congress 
acting as the principal medium of 
communication, should be heard and 
translated into specific programs for 
additional elimination of waste. 


Thus, organized effort and positive 
action will be required by the military 
management personnel in exercising 
responsibility and successfully employing 
the principles of scientific management 
in obtaining the new look in military 
effectiveness. 


How to Present a Business Report 
by WILLARD MOORE* 


This article is restricted to a discussion 
of the presentation of the business 
report. It aims to give emphasis to cer- 
tain report writing concepts, methods of 
presentation and presentation devices 
which contribute to a more effective 
telling of the report story, though no 
attempt is made to discuss the mechan- 
ics of expression. 


A PREVIOUS article in this Bulletin 
discussed “Reports for Management,” 
with emphasis on the role of the periodic 
report. This article, “How To Present 
A Business Report,” may be regarded as 
complementary to the first since the 
emphasis will be on the examination, 
recommendation or special report. For 
the purposes of this article presentation 
will be thought of as involving (1) a 
concept; (2) a method; and (3) a device. 


In order to establish a basis for this 
discussion, some description of the mod- 
ern concept of the business report seems 
essential. In any kind of communica- 
tion a story about something is being 
told. That story is designed to do some- 
thing; generally, to entertain, to per- 
suade, or to inform. Someone has de- 
fined humor as a witty presentation of 
the incongruous. If one may accept this 
version of entertainment in writing, a 
delightful little essay from Harper’s, 
January, 1953, called “Nothing Difficult 
About a Cow,’’! provides excellent read- 
ing. The illustrations by Bodecker are 
excellent. The author’s style is vibrant, 
witty, and subtle. 


If the purpose of the writer is to per- 
suade, he may indulge in a variety of 
tactics. His approach will be determined 
by the occasion and the mental arsenal 
of his listeners. 


*Willard Moore is a member of the Bus- 
iness Administration faculty of the Temple 
University School of Business and Public 
Administration. 
1A. B. Guthrie, Jr., ‘Nothing Difficult About 
A Cow,” Harper’s Magazine, 1953, pp. 73-76. 


In politics persuasion usually takes the 
form of a strong attack upon the emo- 
tions. Whipped up hysteria, innuendo, 
dramatized half truths, and deliberate 
distortions all are practiced. An illus- 
tration of this form may be found in 
the current McCarthy controversy. To 
quote Time, 


“For Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 
the week began about like any other 
week since McCarthy became an ism. 
There was an accusation here and a 
headline there. Intermittent spatters 
of mud and an occasional old tomato.” 2 
Persuasion in selling frequently de- 

pends upon strong emotional suggestion. 
“One emotional thrill will take the place 
of a dozen logical facts—although the 
facts are of course necessary.”3 


In business reports, however, the pur- 
pose is to provide a sound basis for im- 
portant managerial decisions. They are 
concerned with the presentation of valid 
arguments and the establishment of 
truths and principles. Therefore, one 
must first be concerned with the bringing 
together of the most reliable information 
which can be gathered; and second, one 
must be concerned with presenting it in 
the most convincing manner. 


THE PROJECTIVE VIEW 


It is important that the writer think 
of the report as projective rather than 
historical. The alert businessman is al- 
ways looking ahead. This envisaging 
the future in terms of such things as 
customers, product design, raw materials’ 
sources, purchasing power, labor produc- 
tivity, and population growth, is a very 
important function of modern manage- 
ment. Even where a company feels that 
it is not possible to predict the long- 
range future with any great degree of 
accuracy, it is generally admitted that 
five-year looks into the future have a 
wholesome effect on management. One 


2“National Affairs,” Time, March 22, 1954. 
3Elmer Wheeler, Sizzlemanship, New Tested 
Sentences that Sell, Prentice Hall, 1949, p. 52. 
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concern, Eastman Kodak says, for ex- 
ample, “It makes executives. think, 
makes them adaptable.’”’4 


To keep its readers informed about the 
best practices current in economic re- 
porting Modern Industry conducted a 
poll of two hundred representative com- 
panies. These included large, small, 
and medium firms engaged in manufac- 
turing a wide variety of items, ranging 
from rubber products to oil refining; 
from consumer appliances to machine 
tools. It was found that for years the 
accepted method for checking upon per- 
formance was by comparing results with 
the previous quarter, or with a compara- 
ble quarter in the previous year. This 
was never wholly satisfactory in measur- 
ing performance because uncontrollable 
economic conditions influenced the re- 
sults. However, at present, some of the 
largest as well as some of the smaller 
concerns are trending toward a system 
of forecasting sales, inventory units, 
and costs, and financial data such as 
cash, requirements and tax liabilities. 
The actual results are then plotted 
against the forecast. Eastman Kodak’s 
comptroller, C. J. VanNiel, says of this: 


“Probably the most valuable advance 
in our reporting ..... These are new 
with us since the close of World War 
II and are regarded as of considerable 
importance in forward planning. They 
have also induced more attention to in- 
tegrated planning.’”’5 
The type of projections used vary with 

the type of product manufactured. The 
Buda Company constructs an extensive 
system. Management begins with an ad- 
vance forecast for the fiscal year which 
is recast when figures show a material 
change in company operations. The 
long-range projections are augmented 
with a monthly forecast made on the 
first of each month for the ensuing 
month. Forecasts cover profit and loss 
statements, balance sheets, schedules for 
additions to property, plant and equip- 


4"Business Week Reports to Executives,” 
Business Week, May 24, 1952. 
5“What Today’s Management Does and 


Thinks About Report Modern Industry, 
December 15, 1952, 48. 


ment, inventory turnover ratios, and 
collection period on receivables. K. E. 
Fitzpatrick, Treasurer of Buda, says of 
this system: 


“The most sought after individual in 
the treasurer’s department is the man 
in charge of budgets and forecasts. 
Management is more interested in what 
is going to happen in the next month 
or next year than in what happened 
last month or last year. There is in- 
creasing emphasis on perfecting fore- 
casting techniques both on a _ long- 
range and short-range basis.” 


Short Long-Range 


The most popular forecast period is 
five years. Rather than preparing such 
an analysis only occasionally, most com- 
panies follow the same practice as 
General Electric Company, that is, each 
year they pick up their five year plan, 
cut a year off at the beginning and pro- 
ject for an additional year. Most com- 
panies also usually limit their detailed 
planning to one year or, in the case of 
the oil industry, to up to three years. 
International Harvester Company has 
tried forecasting sales volume beyond 
18 months, but found a degree of error 
so high that this phase of long range 
planning was dropped. Product engin- 
eering and overseas operations are still 
planned on a five to ten year scale, how- 
ever.& 


Growth industries decide on a goal for 
five years hence, then shape plans to 
attain this goal. For example: A major 
chemical company calls its own form 
of long range planning “building up 
from the bottom.” It ignores predic- 
tions of gross national product; instead 
it decides on a goal for five years hence; 
then shapes plans to attain this goal.7 


Then there is the more general long- 
range type of forecasting which the 
economists make concerning the outlook 
for the whole economy from time to 
time. Illustrative of this type of general 
forecasting is the example of the predic- 


6“What Business Might Be Like 10 Years 
hig 9 Today.” Business Week, May 24, 1952, 
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tion of thirty economists, bankers and 
educators who participated in a New 
York University conference recently. 


“Long term prospects for expanded 
production, investments and profits 
overshadow the significance of the 
present moderate recession. 


Gross national product—goods and 
services—should double within the next 
twenty-five years. 


Automobiles will increase by 75 per 
cent. Homes in use will increase by 50 
per cent. Electrical use will treble. 
In short, with more mouths to feed, 
there will be higher production, em- 
ployment and incomes—and higher 
dividends on our common stock invest- 
ments.” 


Howard F. Vultee, administrative vice 
president of the Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York, said it was “only 
a question of time” before prices of in- 
dustrial stocks advanced above present 
average levels. He expressed the belief 
that “as soon as the present readjust- 
ment runs its course the dynamic forces 
present in the economy will sooner or 
later result in business activity, corporate 
earnings and dividends reaching new 
peak levels.’’§ 


Presumably these predictions are all 
based on statistical calculations of popu- 
lation growth trends, consumer spending 
power, consumer needs and desires, labor 
productivity, ‘industrial research and 
technological changes and wise govern- 
mental administration. Then, we may 
say in summary of the projective view 
that all managerial reporting should be 
projective rather than historical in 
emphasis. 


Spotlight Variations 


The second important concept of busi- 
ness reporting is the drawing of atten- 
tion to variations or exceptions. A good 
report presentation will point up devia- 
tions from the norm. Through interpre- 
tation it will help the reader to see the 
significance of these variations so far as 


8“30 Experts Look Past Dip,” The New York 
Times, Business and Financial Review; Sun- 
day, March 28, 1954. 


the operation of the business is con- 
cerned. 


From a poll of 200 representative in- 
dustries made by Modern Industry these 
suggestions concerning variations were 
made: 


1. Insist on spotlighting important 
variations that need attention. A re- 
port must be interpretative as well as 
factual. A detail that seems obvious 
to the technical staff might be over- 
looked by busy executives. 


2. Where possible include a con- 
densed summary that gives only the 
highspots of the. report. Send the 
summary alone to executives generally, 
but not actively, concerned with this 
matter. 


3. Use graphs and tables to show 
long-term developments or to accent a 
recent shift. However, be sure to in- 
terpret the graph. Spell out relation- 
ships and make recommendations. 


4. Use comparisons with past 
periods and with the budget wherever 
possible. This gives management a 
double basis for analyses a better con- 
trol check on operations. 


Exhibit I, for example, illustrates the 
method of calling attention to variations 
in production schedule of a large chemical 
company. 


Don’t be afraid to estimate. A good 
system of estimating puts facts in man- 
agement hands far in advance of de- 
tailed statements. The most effective 
estimates are those that pinpoint varia- 
tions from the normal or expected pat- 
terns. Most economic reports do not re- 
quire precision down to the final cent, 
and management does not require the 
ultimate in financial neatness in order to 
make decisions. It is far more valuable 
to say in effect, “something is happen- 
ing,” than it is to report in fine detail 
three weeks later, “look what happened.” 


THE METHOD OF 
PRESENTATION 


In determining the method of presen- 
tation one is concerned with finding the 
most effective manner of getting the re- 
port story across. If one may presume 
to use the word “drama” in connection 
with report writing, the method is the 
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EXHIBIT I 


Company 


Weekly Production Summary 
For week ending: March 5, 1953 


Operation of rated capacity 71% 


Stock 4 
Capacity Production Stock Wks. Ago 
(Lbs.) (Lbs.) (Lbs.) (Lbs.) 
Crude Amyl Alcohol .......... 299,600 169,000 1,089,997 1,139,168 
Tertiary Amyl Phenols ........ 94,500 91,803 211,190 97,588 
Diisopropylamine ............. 36,013 
Rubber Chemicals ............ 33,000 21,784 329,528 395,523 
Processes Down Reason 


Process 8—Amyl Acetate 
Process 21—Diethylamine 
Process 26—Dimethylurea 
Process 38—Ethylene Thiourea 


” ” ” 
” ” ” ” 


Crude Amyl Alcohol: Operated smoothly at a 60% operating capacity. 
Tertiary Amyl Phenols: No operating difficulties. Production 4 2 At 4 of = last week. One 
ue ba on 


distillation batch off schedule because we started a resid 


of the usual crude batch. 


ednesday instead 


Dibutylamine: Production of dibutylamine is below par this week as we are experimenting 
with a high butanol ratio to determine if we can increase tri production. One distillation 
still on the distillation of crude. Operated on two reactors for 33 hours. 


Carbamite: Carbamite run 
Rubber Chemicals: Thiuram “ 


leted last Sunday. Process scheduled down until March 16. 
’ run completed Saturday, balance of week spent in running 


a batch of PF-255E, and PF-268E, also milling ethylac. 


means of dramatizing the facts to be 
gotten before the reader. Therefore that 
method or combination of methods which 
best lends itself to bringing about the 
desired results should be sought out. 


The following quotation from the 
N.A.C.A. Bulletin, June 1952 will illus- 
trate the importance of this phase of 
business report writing: 


“Levers Without A Fulcrum 


“However, we daily see facts pre- 
sented in the hope of creating interest 
and action for some really worthy 
piece of work and, in many of these 
cases, the attitude of the person pre- 
senting the matter seems to be that the 
facts will speak for themselves. Ordin- 
arily, facts do not speak for them- 
selves. When they do speak for 
themselves, the wrong conclusions are 
often drawn from them. Unless the 


facts are presented in a clear and in- 
teresting manner, they are about as 
effective as a phonograph record with 
the phonograph missing. 

“Millions of dollars yearly are spent 
in the collection of data, with the fond 
expectation that the data will auto- 
matically cause the correction of the 
conditions studied. Though accurate 
data and real facts are valuable, the 
manner of presentation is ordinarily 
more important than the facts them- 
selves, when it comes to getting 
results. 

“After a person has collected data 
and studied a proposition with t 
care, so that his own mind is made up 
as to the best solution for the problem 
he is apt to feel that his work is about 
completed. Usually, however, when 
his own mind is made up, his task is 
only half done. The larger and more 
difficult part of the work is to convince 
the minds of others that the proposed 
solution is the best one and that all 
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the recommendations are really neces- 
sary. Time after time, it happens that 
some ignorant or presumptuous mem- 
bers of a committee will upset the 
carefully thought out plan of a man 
who knows the facts, simply because 
the man with the facts cannot present 
them readily enough to overcome the 
opposition. It is often with impotent 
exasperation that a person having the 
knowledge sees some fallacious con- 
clusion accepted or some wrong policy 
adopted, just because known facts can- 
not be marshalled and presented in 
such a manner as to be effective. 

“In many presentations, it is not a 
question of saving time for the reader, 
but a question of placing the argu- 
ments in such form that results may 
surely be obtained. Archimedes wanted 
only a fulcrum for his lever and he 
would move the world. If the world 
is ever moved, it will probably be by 
facts properly presented. The method 
of presentation is the fulcrum without 
which facts, as a lever, are useless.”® 


There are three methods which the 
writer should consider as a means of pre- 
senting the report story. They are: 

1. The Comparative Method 

2. The Genetic Method 

8. The Case Study Method 


The Comparative Method 


Probably the most adaptable of these 
methods is the comparative method. One 
can compare operations during the 
present period with the past periods and 
with the budget. One can compare his 
company’s operations with that of other 
companies. For example, a telephone 
company might compare its operational 
costs, stability of revenue and funded in- 
debtedness with that of an _ electric 
utility and a manufacturing enterprise. 
One might make a comparison of stock 
price trends in transportation, manufac- 
turing and utilities against a composite 
index.19 


One might compare a new method of 
performing an industrial activity with 
an old method. For example: A recent 


9N.A.C.A. Bulletin, June 1952. 


10See, for example, Economic Indicators, 
February 1954, p. 6. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 1954. 


survey conducted by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company indicated 
a need for the simplification in the pro- 
cessing of sickness disability cases. The 
study of the data obtained during the 
survey produced a plan for improving 
the processing of sickness and disability 
papers and the preparation of associated 
reports. The plan provided for— 

1. The use of punched cards for 
processing sickness disability cases, 
eliminating a number of checking and 
typing operations; also for accumulat- 
ing information required for A. T. & T. 


reports and the mechanical preparation 
of these reports. 


2. The use of visible filing equip- 
ment for employees’ sickness disability 
histories, facilitating posting of these 
records and eliminating considerable 
non-productive filing time. 


3. Revision of forms to eliminate 
unnecessary data and to simplify 
preparation. 


4. Elimination of 
forms. 

5. Review of files to eliminate obso- 
lete papers. 

6. A manual for the operation of 
the plan for use of the clerical per- 
sonnel. 

The estimated total time required for 
the processing of sickness disability 
cases and the preparation of reports was 
reduced from an average of 108 hours 
per week to 46 hours. The lapsed time 
required as quoted in this report was 
derived by clocking when practicable, by 
having the clerks estimate it, and by 
the observer applying standards, and in 
some cases by his own estimates. 


Time saving was also effected in the 
payroll accounting division and in the 
field. The use of punched cards by the 
payroll accounting division for report- 
ing sickness disability cases to the bene- 
fit office directly from the time reports 
eliminated the necessity for checking 
essential data. It expedited the infor- 
mation to the benefit office and elim- 
inated time consumed in both offices in 
the handling of written and telephone 
inquiries regarding cases. It also elim- 
inated preparation of a monthly report in 
the field. 


unnecessary 


| 
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EXHIBIT II 


Summary of Required Time for Processing Leave Records for the Supervising Clerk’s 
Group, American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Approximate — Required Per Week 


Volume 1d New 
Process Per Week Method Method 
Leaves of Absence (Sickness & Misc.) ... 42 4 3 
Extensions of Leaves .............ee00% 15 1% % 
Military Leaves of Absence ............ BS 4 2 
Military Dependency 2 
Sickness Disability Cases .............. 121 46 12 
Sickness Follow-up ......... 52 32 
Changing Employee Records 
Pensioner’s Telephone Bills ............. 485 19 19 
5 5 
Filing, Mail, Messenger Work .......... 45 43 


Source: Office of the Secretary, Employees’ Benefit Committee, Report on the Study of Cleri- 
cal Operations, American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 1952. 


Exhibit II shows the work volume in 
this group and the time required to per- 
form the operations before and after 
changes were made. The average time 
required per week under the new pro- 
cedures and normal conditions is 125 
hours.11 


This report is a good example of the 
comparative method when applied to 
business reporting since its principal 
method of development is to contrast 
the advantages of the new method 
against the old method. Industry estab- 
lishes standards of performance for al- 
most any activity and compares actual 
performance with that standard. For 
example, General Electric Company 
under its new decentralized plan of 
organization has established specific 
criteria for measuring performance of 
departmental managers. 

Departments are checked on the return 
made on investment. Top management 
also wants to know how each department 
is doing on quality, (The number of com- 


110ffice of The Secretary, Employees’ Benefit 
Committee, Report On the Study of Clerical 
Operations, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., 1952. 


plaints can be a good index). Manage- 
ment also wants to know what is being 
done about costs. One of the big steps 
in this direction at G.E. is to cut the 
number of models believed necessary to 
serve the market (three models of elec- 
tric flatirons, for example, to replace all 
previous models). 


Thus, top management sets up three 
measures of performance for its depart- 
mental managers. They are: 1. Return 
on investment; 2. (Quality) number of 
complaints; and, 3. (Cost reduction) 
simplification and standardization of 
product. 


A suitable norm or standard of per- 
formance can be established and com- 
parisons of achievement made against it. 
The unfamiliar may be compared with 
the familiar. For example, in discussing 
the problem of replacing equipment and 
buildings at today’s increased costs one 
might consider the case of the small taxi 
company operator faced with the prob- 
lem of replacing a taxicab. The taxi 
operator paid $2000 for his cab origin- 
ally. He estimated its life as five years. 
Therefore he set aside $400 a year to buy 
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a new cab at the end of five years. He 
now finds that the cost of replacing his 
taxi is $4000. Since he only has $2000 
set aside he must borrow the other 
$2000. This is exactly the position in 
which many industries find themselves 
today. They, too, find themselves in the 
position of having to borrow or to in- 
dulge in some sort of financing to replace 
worn out or obsolete equipment at in- 
creased costs. 


Measurement and Appraisal 

One of the most popular methods of 
determining the effectiveness of any in- 
dustrial procedure today is to establish 
suitable and accurate criteria for its 
measurement or appraisal. Management 
must devote its attention to discovering 
and establishing technometric devices, 
suitable standards and adequate criteria 
to evaluate performance of both human 
and physical resources. 

“Mensuration is the act, process or 
act of measuring, its application to in- 
dustrial activities is known as tech- 
nometry, which, by definition is the 
science that treats of measurement 
and appraisement within the field of 
industry or the useful arts.”12 


There is another thought worthy of 
consideration here. That is, the differ- 
ence between measurement and appraise- 
ment. Quantity can be measured against 
a specific standard. Quality must rely 
on judgment on the basis of suitable 
criteria which have been established for 
the appraisal. Thus, we have the dis- 
tinction made between quantitative data 
and qualitative data in industry. The 
term measurement connotes accuracy 
and exactness while the word appraise- 
ment implies judgment and estimation. 

Six fundamentals characterize practi- 
eally all functions of industrial measure- 
ment.13 The results of industrial re- 
search may be organized, interpreted and 
presented to administrative and execu- 
tive management in many ways. The 
method selected must be premised upon 
the purpose and use to which manage- 


12John G. Glover, “Why Depend on a 
Hunch,” Dun’s Review, October 1952, p. 26. 
13Ibid. 


ment intends to apply the information; 
if its application is expected to serve for 
measuring certain business activities and 
general economic conditions, then aver- 
ages, index numbers, time series and cor- 
relations are ordinarily utilized. How- 
ever statistics, charts, and graphs are 
good media for presenting pictorial com- 
parisons of such activities as monthly 
production inventories, and sales in 
terms of units and of dollars.14 


The Genetic Method 


The genetic method traces the develop- 
ment of its subject, stressing the causal 
sequence of events. In order to under- 
stand the present nature of something— 
why it is the way it is and how it got 
that way—it is frequently necessary to 
go back and look at its history. If one 
is to understand the present status and 
functioning of the American Labor 
movement, for example, he will want to 
acquaint himself with its beginnings and 
development. 


For example a study of the desira- 
bility of using non-financial incentives as 
a means of improving morale and pro- 
ductivity on the job might begin with a 
discussion of the historical background 
of incentives. The discussion might pro- 
ceed as follows.15 


“Historical Background of Incentives. 


“To understand the development and 
use of incentives, it is first necessary to 
picture the industrial background of 
which they are a part. From the be- 
ginning of history, civilization has been 
chronicled by man’s discovery and use of 
tools and equipment. Modern industry 
in America is the result of the invention 
and application of new tools over many 
centuries. As tools developed, so did 
work methods and principles of manage- 
ment. Certain management principles 
were recognized and used long before the 
birth of Christ, as shown by the follow- 
ing table of examples:16 


14Tbid. 


15See Incentives in Esso Stand- 
ard Bie Company Employee lations Dept. 
pp. 

16L. P. Alford and H. Russell Beatty, Prin- 
ciples of Industrial Management, New York: 
The Ronald Press Co., 1951, 
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Date: B.C. People Management Principle 
1958-1916 Babylonians Minimum wage rate 
1644 Chinese Division of labor 
993-953 Hebrews Industrial organization 
605-562 Babylonians Material control 

400 Chaldeans Incentive wage plan 
400 Chinese Labor turnover 
384-322 Greeks Transfer of skill 
375-370 Greeks Division of Labor 


“The Growth of American Industry 

“The growth of American industry is 
divided into five stages. The first took 
place in the early period of colonization, 
when the major problem was one of sur- 
vival. Industry was in the handicraft 
stage. Necessities to living—the woods- 
man’s axe, the farmer’s plow—were the 
chief products. When foreign trade was 
cut off during the Revolution, more 

products had to be made in this unsettled 
caunenoiebille leather, iron, tools and 
textiles—and industry as we know it had 
its start. Since many of these products 
were made in the home, some authors 
have called this a period of household 
trades. 


“The second stage developed after 1800 
when pioneers began to move west to ex- 
plore and exploit the country’s natural 
resources. While household industries 
and village shops continued to be the 
primary medium of production, there was 
an ever-increasing demand for goods. 
Transportation and communication de- 
veloped rapidly, and free trade between 
the States flourished. 

“The expansion of the factory system 
is the major characteristic of the third 
stage. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the factory system had come 
into being, and by the end of the century 
it became America’s principal economic 
activity. A major factor was the shift 
in emphasis from agriculture to mining. 
With it came an ever-increasing number 
of new technological developments. Mean- 
while, a rapidly increasing population 
provided expanding domestic markets 
and an ever-growing labor force. 


“The fourth stage, which took place 
between the late 1800’s and 1929 is re- 
ferred to as “an industrial revolution 
peculiarly American.”17 It is in this 
stage that the new sources of power, 
particularly electricity, were scientifically 
applied, the radical new inventions took 


17Bethel, Atwater, Smith and Stackman, 
Industrial Organization and Management, 
York: eGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 


place, that production was put on a 
scientific basis. World War I only served 
to intensify what is known today as 
“productivity.” 


“The fifth stage is threefold, embrac- 
ing the great depression, the period of 
recovery and reform, and the full war 
economy of World War II days. In this 
stage, there was a marked shift from 
reliance on private enterprise to depend- 
ence on government. The government 
intervened in industry as in all other 
phases of American life.” 


The discussion might then continue 
with a discussion of the productivity of 
the American employee, employee atti- 
tudes, and types of incentives. It might 
then follow with a detailed discussion of 
non-financial incentives. 


Finally the study would show how non- 
financial incentives could be adapted to 
the specific situation. 


The Case Study Method 


The third method of presenting a re- 
port is the Case Study Method. Fre- 
quently an industry can shed some light 
on its own problem by examining a num- 
ber of cases which have in them 
approximately the same elements as 
their own. Through a study of these 
cases the report writer hopes to draw 
conclusions which will be significant to 
the solution of his own problem. At the 
least, if the cases are at all parallel, 
he should be able to get suggestions 
relative to the solution of his own prob- 
lem. The case method enables the report 
writer to take the concrete experiences 
of others, make an analysis of them and 
draw up a set of working principles from 
them. These principles may have wider 
applicability than the solution of the 
problem of a single company, and may 
form the basis for conclusions of broaden- 
ing significance in the formulation of 
business judgments. 


The application of the case method to 
the problems of business management is 
broad and varied. One may select typical 
cases which deal with specialized organi- 
zation and operating problems of produc- 
tion, finance, or marketing; others with 
the problems of coordinating the various 
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activities of a business enterprise.18 

By way of illustrating the applica- 
tion of this method of presenting a re- 
port, a simple case, taken from “How A 
Small Business Saved Itself” by Henry 
LaCossitt in Nation’s Business for July, 
1951, may be examined. 


On December 9, 1950, the Waltham, 
Massachusetts, News Tribune carried 
a story about a company called the 
Bettinger Enamel Corporation of Wal- 
tham. Bettinger, the newspaper said, 
was expanding. Two new directors were 
being named. The company was an- 
nouncing its first public sale of stock, 
59,576 shares of common at $3.50 a share 
were to be offered. The newspaper also 
mentioned new products the company had 
developed and reported that plant facili- 
ties covered 105,000 square feet of space, 
and included three buildings. 


This is the story of a small New Eng- 
land Enamel Company which found itself 
hamstrung for the lack of working 
capital. A young man of twenty-six, 
Bob Weaver, the son of the president 
of the Ferro Enamel Corporation, came 
along and was brought into a then failing 
concern making a specialized article that 
sold principally to a stove concern in a 
neighboring town. The company had 
shown a profit in only one year, 1943. 
The year after Weaver came into the or- 
ganization net sales jumped from 
$92,000 to $271,000 and there was a net 
profit of $16,000 against a loss of 
$25,000 previously. 

Then Weaver bought out the old man- 
agement and ownership and brought two 
new men in for his team. These were 
Frederick D. Shaw, a graduate of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and Arthur Shaver, who had his master’s 
degree from the MHarvard Business 
School. Shaver was thirty and Shaw 
forty-five. Shaw had been vice presi- 
dent and general manager of a large 
New England Stove Company. 


This young enterprising management 


18Cecil E. Fraser, The Case Method of In- 
struction, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 


team had ideas for new products and 
needed money for better equipment so 
they borrowed $30,000 at the bank on an 
unsecured loan. Then, as they began to 
grow more rapidly, the loan was in- 
creased to $45,000 in 1948 with the com- 
pany’s real estate pledged as collateral; 
and, in 1949 it was increased to $62,000 
on the same basis. 

None of the stockholders had taken any 
dividends during this period and the 
three. management officials had been 
working on small salaries. Everything 
was going back into the company. Net 
sales soared: rising from $388,000 in 
1948 to an estimated $1,000,000 in 
1951.19 Increased sales were largely 
the result of developing new products: 
porcelain enamel fireplaces, window sills, 
escalator step risers, cement block fac- 
ings, wall panels and shower wall linings, 
all developed by Bettinger. 

Now, right in the midst of its growth 
a financial crisis, a familiar circum- 
stance in small business, arose. The 
company needed money to grow. How- 
ever, it did not have enough equity 
capital to obtain working capital by or- 
dinary means. Thus, it was decided to 
sell common stock to the public in the 
amount of 60 percent of the total issue. 
The old stockholders’ holdings of pre- 
ferred and common were turned in dollar 
for dollar of new stock to make up the 
remaining 40 percent. Thus the manage- 
ment was willing to accept a smaller 
share of a larger company in order to 
make it succeed. 

To further strengthen their position, 
they invited Myles A. Mace, a Harvard 
professor and chairman of the Small 
Business Advisory Committee of the De- 
partment of Commerce, to be a member 
of the new board. They also invited 
George M. Hansen, president of the 
National Federation of Financial Analyst 
Societies, to serve on the board. Thus, 
they put themselves on notice with the 
public that they were voluntarily mak- 
ing themselves responsible to some im- 


191947 $388,000 
1948 575,000 
1949 606,000 


1950 $ 750,000 
1951 1,000,000 (estimated) 
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portant people. Nevertheless, in their 
first attempts to obtain the necessary 
working capital they were turned down 
by the large underwriting firms of New 
York and Boston. Finally they found 
a concern in Boston—Milk, Street, Jack- 
son and Company, who undertook to sell 
the issue for ten percent commission 
leaving the corporation proceeds of 
$188,000 when the sale was completed. 
The purchasers were the local druggist, 
the doctor, people who had never bought 
a share of stock before. 


Drawing Conclusions From the Case 


One may assume that this problem of 
growth and the need for increased work- 
ing capital is typical of hundreds of 
small businesses throughout the United 
States. We see from the case that it is 
possible for a small company to get the 
general public interested in its problem. 
However, the case also indicates that cer- 
tain basic facts have to be established 
before the public may be presumed to 
be interested. Analysis of the case in- 
dicates that these are: 1. an able and 
responsible management; 2. evidence of 
research and growth potential; 3. man- 
agement know-how; 4. ability to make 
a profit; 5. subordination of individual 
interest in making a profit to over-all 
company interest; and 6. selling the 
stock at a price per share that is within 
the means of the small investor. 


The conclusions or general principles 
that may be drawn from the case are, 
then, that any small business which can 
measure up to these standards can take 
its problem to the public where it is 
known and get the capital it needs for 
expansion and growth. The facts of this 
case also indicate that it is not feasible 
for the small, relatively unknown busi- 
ness to seek financing through the 
larger and better known channels of dis- 
tribution. It should, rather, concentrate 
its efforts among the small investors in 
the community where it is known. In 
marketing the stock the company should 
emphasize the capital growth potential 
rather than the immediate financial gain 
in dividends. 


Presentation Devices 


The various presentation devices may 
now be listed. Thereafter a brief illus- 
tration of each will be given. These are: 
1. Description, 2. Explanation, 3. Defini- 
tion, 4. Argument, 5. Interpretation, 6. 
Simple language, 7. Topic sentences, 8. 
Transitional phrases and_ statements, 
9. Connecting or linking sentences, 10. 
Summaries and abstracts, 11. Conclus- 
ions, 12. Charts, graphs, and tables, 
13. Diagrams and pictorial illustrations, 
14. Analogy, and 15. Symbolism. 


Description. Frequently in report 
presentation it is necessary to acquaint 
the reader with what something is like. 
This may involve describing a place, a 
thing, or a situation. As an example of 
what is involved the following descrip- 
tion of the function of a wage incentive 
analyst is presented. 

“The major function of the wage in- 
centive analyst is to aid in the advance- 
ment of effective management. He de- 
velops, applies, and administers time 
standards and assists in the develop- 
ment of better work methods and pro- 
cedures.’’20 
Explanation. Wherever it is necessary 

to discuss the why of something or to 
clarify a situation there is need for ex- 
planation. The following explanation of 
prices by Mr. Sloan of General Motors 
illustrates this device: 

“A year ago I made the point that 
General Motors prices follow a con- 
sistent pattern. They are not oppor- 
tunistic, in other words. They reflect 
cost of current designs in terms of a 
reasonable return on the capital em- 
ployed, based on the long-term position 
of the business and subject, of course 
to adjustments necessary to competi- 
tive values.”21 
Definition. It is often necessary to de- 

fine a term which may not be familiar 
to the reader or which may be capable 
of several different interpretations. Any 
term which is a part of the technical 
jargon of a trade or profession should 


20Westinghouse Electric Find- 
ing Your Place In Industry, 1953. 


21From an address by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
to the Annual Meeting of General Motors 
Stockholders, Wilmington, Delaware, Friday, 
May 20, 1949. 
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always be defined for the lay reader. For 
example, the term “burden variance 
debit” was recently used in a report to 
management. 


The result was that president of the 
company called the vice president in 
charge of manufacturing and congratu- 
lated him on his performance in the past 
month. He was particularly delighted 
with the “burden variance debit.”22 
Here the word “debit” was the cause of 
confusion. Actually a “burden variance 
debit” implies an unfavorable compari- 
son between estimated expense and 
actual expense. A “burden variance 
credit” on the other hand, implies a 
favorable comparison between estimated 
expense and actual expense. This might 
be referred to as an element of obscurity. 

Argument. Whenever one is discuss- 
ing an action or policy on which a dif- 
ference of opinion exists he will have 
occasion for argument. Arguments in 
reports will consist mainly of well 
reasoned statements or opinions sup- 
ported by evidence. 


William Vatter sets forth the following 
plan of the “normal” argument in a 
recommendational report. 1. What is the 
question? 2. What are the governing 
factors that will determine a decision? 
3. What are the facts? 4. What con- 
clusions can be drawn from these facts? 


Interpretation. Interpretation may be 
defined as “elaborating or expanding 
upon an idea to make it more under- 
standable to the reader.” Frequently 
this expansion or elaboration assumes 
the form of a chart, a diagram, or a 
table. For example, Mr. Sloan in an 
effort to get his readers to have an 
awareness of the difference in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar between 1936 
and 1948 makes the following interpre- 
tation:23 

“I thought it might be interesting 
to illustrate this point by taking the 
record of a prewar year and comparing 


22William J. Vatter, CPA, Journal of Ac- 
counting, June, 1952. 

28From an address by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
to the General Motors Corporation Annual 
Meeting, May 20, 1949. 


it with what happened in 1948, so far 
as a few significant items are con- 
cerned. Before doing so I adjusted the 
prewar dollar figures to the current 
value of the dollar (on a cost-of-living 
basis) so that the relationship could be 
shown on a comparable dollar value 
basis. I selected the year 1936 because 
that was a good year in the ordinary 
sense; in fact, in terms of profiits it 
was the best year that the Corporation 
enjoyed during the 12-year period end- 
ing in 1941. You will find a copy of 
this comparison inserted in the front 
of the annual report which was placed 
on your chair. Here is what it shows: 


Sales, Payrolls, and Profits 


Year Per Cent 

Year 1948 Increase 

1936 Actual In 1948 

Unit Sales 1,866,000 2,146,000 15.0% 

Net Sales $2,486,000,000 $4,702,000,000 89.1% 
No. of 

Employees 231,000 380,000 64.5% 

Payrolls 664,000,000 1,284,000,000 93.4% 


Net Income 


After Taxes 412,000,000 440,000,000 
% % of Sales 16.6% 9.4% 6.8% 
Per Share—Net $9.24 $9.72 5.2% 


Year 1936 dollars have been converted to 
dollars of 1948 purchasing power. 


Simplicity of Language. Simple lang- 
uage is the most forceful and a great 
contribution to clarity of impression. 
Woodrow Wilson once said of his Irish 
secretary, Tumulty, “When it is especially 
important that I be understood, I try a 
speech on Tumulty, who has a very ex- 
traordinary appreciation of how a thing 
will get over the footlights.”24 


The following excerpt from the annual 
report of Rohm and Haas Company is 
illustrative. 


“How our sales dollars are spent.” 
“If the $83,000,000 received from 
sales had been spent by our company 
one dollar at a time during 1953, each 
dollar would have been divided as 
shown below.” 
This statement was followed by a 
circle chart. 


Topic Sentence. Topic sentences are 
used to introduce the main thought of a 


24“Sounding Board for a President.” New 
York Times, Book Review, July 29, 1951. 
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paragraph. For example, “The first and 
most important advantage of the stand- 
ard cost system is that it would provide 
management with a close control over 
all direct labor and material costs.” The 
rest of the paragraph will merely be an 
elaboration of this idea. 


Transitional Phrases and Statements. 
A transitional statement is a statement 
or phrase which carries the reader 
smoothly from one section of the report 
to another. The following is an ex- 
ample: “On the other hand, control by 
our present cost system is neither accur- 
ate nor adequate.” 


Connecting or Linking Sentences. Con- 
necting or linking sentences link up a 
succeeding thought with one that has 
gone before. For example, the following 
sentence could be used to provide a 
transition from one justification for the 
use of a technique to another: “Another 
way in which this standard cost system 
would aid control would be through pro- 
viding operating reports more quickly.” 

Summaries and Abstracts. A summary 
or abstract is a condensation of a report 
into its essential facts. They may be 
placed either at the beginning or end of 
a report. For example, 

“The four most significant aspects 
of the ‘electronic era’ seem to be 1. 
the new ability to abolish time; 2. to 
abolish space; 3. to perform robot 
operations; 4. to store data on cards 
or tape or in ‘memory tanks’ and the 
like.” 25 
Conclusions. A conclusion may be de- 

fined as a summary set of principles or 
opinions or things which one believes to 
be true after having examined all the 
evidence. Example: Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 
in reviewing a biography of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt draws this conclusion: 

“It is easy, as Emil Ludwig and 
others have done, to lay the depth and 
strength of Roosevelt’s later revealed 
sympathies, his unparalleled ability to 
communicate emotionally with an en- 
tire world, to a miracle wrought from 
suffering and contemplation of appar- 


25“Banks are Eager for Electron Era,” New 
York Times, Business and Financial Section, 
Sunday, March 7, 1954. 


ent disaster. No substantial evidence 
supports this conclusion. What did 
happen was that Roosevelt had time to 
think, had courage to realize that being 
a cripple did not bar him from public 
affairs, and he set himself to make the 
most of his experience.” 26 
Charts, Graphs, and Tables. The 
charts and graphs which are most fre- 
quently used in reports are line charts, 
bar charts, circle charts, and sometimes 
the frequency chart. Line charts may 
be used to show the long-term trend of 
something or they may be used to com- 
pare such things as relative stability of 
earnings, costs, and sales over a period 
of time. Bar charts are used largely to 
show comparisons of various kinds. The 
circle chart is a good device to show 
the relative distribution of the parts of 
the whole. 


CONCLUSIONS: 


The concepts, methods and devices of 
presentation discussed in this article are 
suggested as a means to a more effective 
approach to a particular report study. 
It is important that the person making 
a report study begin his work with a 
proper concept or viewpoint of how his 
particular study fits inte the whole man- 
agement picture. A knowledge of the 
three methods discussed in this article 
will enable the report writer to envisage 
which approach lends itself to the most 
significant development of his problem. 
His awareness of the possible applica- 
tions of these methods should help him to 
see their possibilities as supporting evi- 
dence for such arguments as he may use. 
The wise selection of the appropriate 
method will lay the basis for reader in- 
terest and may lead to the desired action. 
The manner of presenting the ideas in a 
report study may be more important 
than the ideas themselves when it comes 
to convincing the reader. “The method 
of presentation is the fulcrum without 
which facts, as a lever, are useless.”27 


26“¢A4 Long Battle Between Campaigns— 
Franklin D. Roosevelt: The Ordeal’, The New 
York Times, Book Review, January 31, 1954, 
by Adolph A. Berle. 


27N.A.C.A. Bulletin, June 1952. 
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The Shape of Things to Come 


by Eric Sevareid* 


Editor's Note: The following is the 
address delivered by Mr. Sevareid at 
the Annual Founders’ Day Dinner, Feb- 
ruary 13, 1954. This divides is held 
each year in honor of Dr. Russell H. 
Conwell on the anniversary of his birth. 


] HAVE had a feeling of uneasiness 
about this appearance from the first 
moment of thinking about it. Because I 
know how a lecturer is supposed to 
behave. He is supposed to sound very 
certain of his facts; he must be graceful 
but compelling in his logic and indestruc- 
tible in his conclusions, and he should 
send his audience away feeling how 
simple and clear everything really is. 

Especially should a radio commentator 
cling to the state of mind of the federal 
judge who leaned over and said to an 
objecting attorney, “Sir, this court may 
be frequently in error, but never in 
doubt.” 

Despite the trappings of my nominal 
role, I have felt uncertain as to what I 
should try to say here tonight; I must 
frankly say that I have never known a 
time in these post war years when I 
have felt so uncertain as to just where 
we are, to say nothing of where we are 
going. So, this speech will not be very 
long, it may not be very good; it will, 
however, be candid. 

I am sure I am in a minority, in 
these feelings of mine. Coming directly 
from Washington, as I do, I feel bruised 
all over from a shower of brickbats of 
certainty. To listen to some of the Ad- 
ministration people, one would gather 
that God has sent down private assur- 
ances that He, too, is a Republican, and 
that therefore no combination of circum- 
stance can interrupt the country’s cer- 
tain march toward the state of peace 
and material blessedness, if only we ask 
no questions, pay our bills and smile all 
the while. 

But to listen to a few others, such as 


*Mr. Eric Sevareid is the Chief Washington 
— for the Columbia Broadcasting 
ystem. 


Senator Morse, one would gather that 
there is a prior Republican commitment 
to a different locale in a downward 
direction, that all is lost, there is no use 
in looking for it and that the best be- 
havior for the truly noble is to await 
Armageddon and general bankruptcy in 
an attitude of patient composure—in the 
martyr’s certainty of reward, if not in 
the other world, at least after nineteen 
fifty-six. 

The whole experience has left me in 
the state of mind of a colleague who put 
up a little sign in one of our television 
studios for the guidance of the produc- 
tion crew. It said, “If you can keep 
your head when all about are losing 
their’s, maybe you don’t understand the 
situation.” 


A PERIOD OF TRANSITION 


It will be my argument tonight that 
we are living through an_ historic 
moment of transition, which started to 
break, at least in its surface manifesta- 
tions, only within the last eighteen 
months or so; and that this is true in 
every consequential field, from American 
domestic, party politics and the Ameri- 
can economy and government, to Euro- 
pean readjustment, Soviet world policy 
and world military strategy. 

Consider a few of the familiar molds 
that are breaking in front of our eyes 
and the conflicting implications that 
therefore confront us: 

In domestic politics, the technique of 
success has changed. The public meth- 
ods of the advertising man are replacing 
the private methods of the back room 
boys. The system of the local leader, 
favors, pledges and personal obligations 
is dying out, replaced by a system of 
mass suggestion. The machinery of 
mass circulation is taking over from the 
political machine of interlocking personal 
acquaintance. This tends to shrink away 
small personal corruptions, but is tend- 
ing to make big corruptions easier, 
especially the corruption of truth, for 
mass production of anything, from trac- 
tors to ideas, must always tend to over- 
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simplify the parts. 

The Democratic Party, which presided 
over the greatest period of prosperity 
the country has known, has lost strength 
in one of its traditional bases of support, 
by reason of that prosperity; for mil- 
lions of laborers have acquired savings, 
moved to the suburbs, bought their own 
homes, have become as concerned with 
taxes as with wages and have thus iden- 
tified themselves with the great middle 
class—exactly what has happened in 
England since the war. 

The same party has suddenly lost 
much of its northern big city base in 
the great immigrant groups, chiefly 
Irish and Italian; simply because, in the 
passage of time, they have been economi- 
cally and psychologically absorbed into 
this melting pot and no longer have 
such a sense of special identity, with 
special needs of protection. 

The same party, which gave the green 
light to the establishment of big labor 
has suffered losses within organized labor 
partly because labor has become so big, 
so strong that its members at least till 
very recently no longer feel unsafe. 

The traditional roots of this party in 
the south have been torn and trampled, 
not, perhaps so much because of old 
issues of states rights as because of the 
new, rapid growth of a business middle 
class in these years of southern indus- 
trialization—a class repeating the social 
experience of midwestern cities thirty 
years ago, and instinctively seeking its 
allegiance in conservatism, feeling a 
practical kinship with like-minded per- 
sons in distant states. 

We have seen the Republican Party, 
historically the chief repository of 
American isolationism, pretty well win 
its showdown with the isolationists. We 
have seen this party, a most jealous cus- 
todian of the civil supremacy, reach far 
out from the current of civilian states- 
manship and put its fate into the hands 
of a professional soldier, who rose to 
fame in association with a democratic 
party regime and became the military 
architect of a foreign alliance repugnant 
to many within his own party. 

We saw this leader win, two years 


ago, the most savage and bitter nomina- 
titon struggle imaginable against the 
Old Guard, ultra-conservatives of his 
party and we have seen him give them 
concession after concession until their 
party power is now again very great. 

We witnessed the remarkable phen- 
omenon of this leader, throwing all his 
immense prestige behind every party 
candidate, without exception, and yet 
fail to bring into the Congress more 
than the barest majority of his party; 
we have seen a man win with the over- 
powering majority of six million votes, 
and seen, in the same election, his party 
in the House, where all districts were 
at stake, win a total of votes less than 
that of the minority party. 

We are today seeing the winning 
party, historically strongest in the mid- 
west, historically the champion of the 
midwest farmer, running into its first 
serious trouble nowhere else but among 
the midwest farmers. 

We saw the defeated presidential can- 
didate, who, judging by the crushing 
scope of his defeat, should now be as 
forgotten and finished as Alf Landon in 
*thirty-seven. But he remains a man be- 
sieged with hundreds of speaking invi- 
tations from every corner of our land, 
and as he discovered to his own 
astonishment, a man who has become a 
great world figure, who has fired imag- 
inations in every corner of the free 
world. 

All this, I can put together, but I can- 
not add it up. Anyone who can say 
today what all these scrambled incon- 
sistencies mean for our political party 
future would be clairvoyant, indeed. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE 
PRESENT SCENE 

When we try to apply this same kind 
of bird’s eye view to the present conduct 
of government in Washington we can 
immediately see several lines of action 
which do seem consistent and compre- 
hensible and as expected; these have 
mostly to do with the housekeeping as- 
pect of government—increasing its 
operating efficiency, clearing away ac- 
cumulated dead wood, installing less 
tired minds, reducing running costs, in- 
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creasing the sense of ethics and probity, 
simplifying and clarifying the relation- 
ships in the great jungle of agencies and 
bureaus. All this, I think, has been 
pretty logical and clear. 

But when we look above and beyond 
this, even allowing for the fact that a 
wholly new set of men require time to 
orient themselves to their power, another 
set of ironic contradictions and conflicts 
immediately rise into view. 


THE ROLE OF THE 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE 

The unexpected has come, first of all, 
in the approach the President himself 
has taken to his own role as the Chief 
Executive. Millions voted for him be- 
cause they wanted an especially strong 
and forceful hand at the helm. Yet he 
has made it clear, in word and deed, that 
he has no wish to be a strong president, 
but wishes instead to halt the trend of 
a generation toward executive govern- 
ment. Millions of Americans look to 
him, caring little about his lieutenants 
and what they may do, while he looks 
to his lieutenants more than any presi- 
dent in recent times. 

His political party scraped through 
to a majority only by reason of his coat 
tails; his every whim could be party 
law; and yet he is taking the view that 
party matters should be left to others; 
this is in direct contradiction to the ex- 
perience of the last fifty years, in which 
the successful presidents were the presi- 
dents who firmly directed their political 
party. 

In his relations with the Congress, and 
in spite of most painful injuries the 
extreme right wing of his own party has 
dealt him, he has proceeded on the 
assumption that party unity is all im- 
portant; again ignoring, so it seems to 
me, the historic truth that the governing 
rule for pushing through almost any 
policy line has been party coalition in 
Congress, shifting constantly, of course, 
but always nourished and attended to. 

Men and women of all walks of our 
life voted for the President, and he has 
indeed conceived himself as the Presi- 
dent of all; yet he has filled the govern- 
ment more exclusively with men from 


one particular level of life—large busi- 
ness—than the two preceding adminis- 
trations were filled from labor, the 
intellectuals, business or anything else. 

People were tired, I thought, of 
partisanship in ’52, and politically, they 
thought of Eisenhower as a national 
unity candidate. And yet, so far as I 
can measure it, there is less bi-partisan- 
ship in the posts of his administration 
than there was in Truman’s; less bi- 
partisanship even in the conduct of for- 
eign policy, where, previously, the 
supposed lack of it was a primary 
Republican complaint. 

Now, I am not contending that all this 
is wrong or that it cannot succeed; this 
may yet turn out to be a highly success- 
ful administration, and if it should, then 
all these methods can be called as right 
as any other. What I am saying is that 
most of all this is contradictory of expec- 
tations, and, since we can only measure 
against past experience, puzzling to 
many who observe it, and completely 
unsettling of any firm prediction. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY 

When we look at the great lines of 
American policy as they affect other 
parts of the world, we again see some 
strange developments, not all of them 
disturbing, by any means, but many of 
them strangely contradictory of what 
might have been expected. The new men 
were to be more aggressively positive 
in dealing with world communism than 
the old administration, which, we were 
told, was too soft toward communism. 
And yet, in response to an undoubted 
public yearning that the stalemated 
Korean War be ended, the new men 
signed a truce which, whatever else it 
may be, is certainly not disadvantage- 
ous to the Reds. 

It was the honest belief of the new 
administrators that previous foreign 
policy had been made up as we went 
along, from crisis to crisis; that there 
was no consistent policy for the long 
pull; and yet, except perhaps for the 
sudden, blind plunge into Korea in 1950, 
we have probably seen no bigger example 
of ad hoc diplomacy than the laying on 
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of a Korean peace conference, which was 
also a stab in the dark, with hardly a 
shred of confidence in Washington even 
at the time it was agreed to that it 
could succeed. 

It was the argument of the new men, 
last year, that containment of communist 
imperialism was not enough, that we 
must actively, aggressively help the 
satellite peoples to roll Soviet power 
back into Russia itself, where it belongs. 
But not long ago the Secretary of State, 
the chief exponent of last year’s argu- 
ment, publicly assured the Russians that 
the United States is not in the business 
of exporting revolts and rebellions. 

We are not only not proceeding be- 
yond containment, we are reducing the 
pressure of our containment operations, 
themselves. The scale of direct economic 
aid to most areas of freedom has been 
reduced; except in Indo-China the rate 
of military assistance to foreign allies 
and friends has been throttled down; in 
some areas, the plans for the Point- 
Four, technical aid to improve human 
living conditions and thus reduce the 
temptations of communism, this too, is 
being cut back. The American-directed 
attempt to keep western trade away from 
the communist areas is slowly giving 
way, and the progress toward reducing 
American tariff restrictions as a partial 
substitute outlet for our allies’ econo- 
mies seems to be very doubtful of con- 
tinuance. 

The pattern of six years’ American 
policy toward Europe is beginning to 
break up and dissolve; the pattern of 
European political movement and its 
mental climate is beginning to change; 
the pattern of Soviet policy toward 
Europe, at least for the immediate 
future, has already changed considera- 
bly; all around, the big powers and their 
associates are groping for a new set of 
relationships. 


THE WORLD SITUATION 
IN PERSPECTIVE 

When we look at the trees of this 
European political forest, we see a 
Britain no longer on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, thanks. in good part to our gener- 
osity, and. yet:a ‘Britain in a very con- 


siderable anti-American mood; we see 
the Low Countries and the Scandinavian 
countries doing well, as before and keep- 
ing their heads cool, as before. We see 
France, our ancient friend, considerably 
anti-American; France, the west’s most 
vital military bastion on the Continent, 
militarily feeble; France, fiercely demo- 
cratic, on the verge of failure in the 
conduct of democratic government; we 
see Germany, traditionally undemo- 
cratic, running perhaps the most en- 
thusiastic democracy in Europe; Ger- 
many, our ancient enemy, perhaps more 
pro-American than any _ continental 
country; Germany, whose ultimate aims 
we have held under suspicion for fifty 
years, gradually replacing France as our 
first ally on the Continent; Germany, war 
devastated as no other country, economi- 
cally thriving above nearly all other 
nations in Europe. We see Italy, which 
conducted an extremely stable demo- 
cratic government for seven years, to 
everyone’s surprise considering the moral 
erosion of Fascism’s twenty years, now 
suddenly lapsing into the parliamentary 
chaos that characterizes France. We 
see Yugoslavia, exponent of the com- 
munism we fear and hate, now just about 
our toughest and strongest military ally 
on the Continent. And we see the satel- 
lite countries, while completely in the 
military grip of Moscow, psychologically 
out of control, presenting an ever more 
desperate problem for the Russians. 

Standing off and looking at the whole 
forest, we see a western Europe that is, 
on the whole, much stronger economi- 
cally, and militarily, yet politically and 
psychologically tired; tired of the strain 
of these eight years of forced measures. 
A Europe, saved once by American mili- 
tary intervention, saved again by 
American economic intervention, today 
increasingly impatient with America, 
suspicious about American leadership, 
almost equating American activity with 
Soviet aggression and almost ready to 
say a plague on both your houses, to 
the two colossi. 


AN INTERPRETATION > 
OF WORLD EVENTS 
What has happened? Has the six 
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year American policy of containment 
and rescue under Truman been a fail- 
ure, as right wing Republicans would 
have us believe? Has Soviet policy un- 
dergone a basic change, giving up all 
further hope of extending communism, 
as European socialists would have us 
believe? Has the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration abdicated America’s world leader- 
ship and the spectacle of McCarthyism 
frightened off Europe, as so many 
Democrats would have us believe? 

I do not believe any one of these ex- 
planations is the real and complete 
explanation, and I am inclined to believe 
that we would have reached essentially 
this same phase of events, even if the 
Republicans had not been elected, even 
if Stalin had not left the scene, even if 
McCarthy had never been heard of. We 
may not have reached it quite so quickly 
and sharply, but we would have reached 
it just the same. 

Three separate caravans of event and 
development have been picking their 
painful way through the woods and the 
hills, and they have all, from separate 
directions emerged to an open space, a 
plateau. At approximately the same time 
they are all trying to take a breather, 
they are moving across the plateau at 
reduced speed and where they all head 
from there on, depends on the order in 
their own ranks and how much they get 
entangled with one another. 

The Russians, the Americans, the 
Europeans generally, have all three re- 
laxed their pace and are milling around, 
waiting to see what the next signal will 
be and who will blow it; and all three, 
I think, hoping the next move can be 
postponed for quite a while. 


The Russian Situation 

The Russians, it seems to me, have 
abandoned their post war phase of pre- 
cipitating direct aggressions or seizures 
from within, for the risks are too great. 
They made a terrible blunder in Korea, 
for that led to putting teeth into the 
Atlantic Alliance, isolating Russian in- 
fluence in the United Nations, and the 
re-arming of the United States which is 
still well ahead of them in terms of 
atomic power. The re-arming of Europe 


and the erection of an alliance of auto- 
matic mutual assistance, from their 
neighbor, Norway, in the north, to their 
neighbor, Turkey, in the south, have left 
the Russians with no more targets which 
are both safe and soft at the same time. 
It is not only this outward ring of coun- 
terpressure, for which America may 
take great credit, that has forced the 
Russians to change their present tactics, 
if not their ultimate goals; it is the 
accumulation of internal pressures; the 
strain of rebuilding after the big war, 
coupled with the strain of rapid indus- 
trialization, at home and in _ their 
satellites, which has proved too much for 
them, the outward signs of which we 
see first in the satellite countries, where 
the workers exhibit sheer exhaustion. 

Stalin’s aggressive policies failed to 
neutralize Europe; they failed in the 
effort to envelop Japan thru Korea and 
they did produce American re-armament, 
the one, supreme event Russia could not 
possibly want to see. At the all-Soviet 
Congress a year ago last October, it was 
clear that Stalin had decided on a new 
strategy. Putting aside aggressive out- 
ward pressures, the communists would 
concentrate, not only at home, but in the 
satellites and in China, on completing 
the bolshevizing process and perfecting 
military defenses. Outwardly, Stalin 
would reverse the processes which had 
made Europe close ranks against him. 
He would not directly challenge the 
Western Alliance but he would try, by 
peaceful methods, of propaganda, trade 
offers, quiet behavior, softer tones, 
occasional concessions, by reverting to 
the old popular front political technique, 
to slowly pull the Alliance apart, es- 
pecially to separate European govern- 
ments from the United States—Berlin 
and France. 

To cap this climax, Stalin died, tre- 
mendously intensifying the Russian need 
to solidify and reorganize at home before 
taking risks abroad. 


Western European Situation 

The Europeans have slowed down; 
partly because of the Russian switch, 
partly because they have acquired a 
minimum of defensive power and because 
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their economies are running again at a 
reasonable level, for all these reasons 
they are not so frightened, anymore. 
Less frightened of Russia, they are less 
compliant to American diplomacy. Their 
wish, growing out of weariness, has be- 
come father to their thought; their 
thought is that Russia is going to lie 
down and behave from now on, and 
thinking this, they are bound to think 
that the world’s real danger is the 
American anti-communist passion and 
American diplomatic mistakes. In any 
case, millions of Europeans so believe 
today. 

I think they are wrong, in the overall; 
but I think that the very existence of 
this state of mind illustrates the ex- 
treme, if half-hidden dangers of this new 
period we have come into; it is a measure 
of the success of the new Russian line 
and of its opportunities for the future. 


The American Situation 

And the Americans have slowed down. 
Not so much because of the Russian 
change of tactics, though that plays its 
subconscious part. We have slowed 
down because we too have grown tired 
in our role of subsidizer and rescuer; 
nothing speeded up our sense of weari- 
ness so much as three years of a strange 
war that could have no satisfying solu- 
tion in terms of our previous national 
experience. Despite our abundance, we 
have grown tired of taxes, the removal 
of which could give us all a little more 
abundance. The American desire to be 
liked is almost pathological, and we have 
grown tired and resentful of being in- 
creasingly disliked, even by those we have 
tried to help. 

We have slowed down our economic 
aid abroad, partly because the emergency 
job was done and because further econ- 
omic advance in Europe really depends 
upon measures only the Europeans can 
take themselves, such as conquering in- 
flation in France, reducing the popula- 
tion pressure in Italy, and modernizing 
industry in Britain. We slowed down 
our military aid to the Alliance partly 
because of the Korean strain on material, 
partly because the Europeans clearly 


wanted to slow their matching pace. 


But we have entered the slowdown for 
our own, internal reasons, too. Because 
of a sudden fright in this country about 
mounting federal deficits in the midst of 
prosperity, when deficits should, in 
safety, be reduced. And because we have 
put into office a government delimited by 
its own fiscal promises, and in which the 
overriding theme and passion, from one 
end of Washington to the other, is 
economy. 

The world to reach for a different 
metaphor seems to have reached a kind 
of seventh inning stretch in this game 
of cold war. Just when and how it is 
to be resumed, whether the players will 
pick up their bats and go separately 
home, or whether it will degenerate into 
a general brawl with the teams all mixed 
up, nobody can now say for sure. 


POTENTIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


As I said at the beginning, I have 
never, in twenty years of watching these 
things around the world, felt so averse 
to prediction as I do right now. The 
basic forces at work, of course, are going 
to go right on working. The course of 
a few of them would seem fairly clear. 
We have every reason to think that the 
United States will grow militarily 
stronger year by year; short of an in- 
ternal political explosion, so will Soviet 
Russia; until, very shortly, there will be 
no effective superiority on one side or the 
other in terms of atomic power. We 
have every reason to think Germany will 
grow stronger, and, for the next few 
years, at least, will make no deal with 
Russia; we have reason to hope, but not 
to assume, that Russia will eventually 
withdraw from at least Germany and 
Austria. We have little reason to be- 
lieve that France can retain her position 
as a great power. 


We have good reason to believe, but 
no certainty, that fighting will not again 
flare up in Korea; no reason at all, that 
I can see, to believe Korea will be uni- 
fied; we have no real reason to think 
China will revert away from communism; 
some, but not much reason to believe 
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China will fall out with her Russian 
ally. 

We have reason to believe that Europe, 
unless Italy should go communist, which 
can happen, will become more independ- 
ent both of America and Russia, ending 
the political polarization of the world, 
introducing a third power factor and 
buffer, which might work toward peace, 
not war. 

We have every reason to believe the 
world will see an uneasy peace, but no 
real disarmament, for the years immedi- 
ately ahead. We will see no international 
control of atomic weapons. 

We can believe that for some years at 
least, men will go on living and working 
within the shadow of this supreme crisis 
of the Christian era; and that there will 
be no sudden resolution of the crisis in 
our lifetime, — unless one of two possi- 
bilities, monumental in scope and effect, 
should come to pass. 


Two Major Possibilities 


One of these possibilities is another 
American economic collapse or de- 
pression. If we let this happen, then, 
make no mistake about it, we would lose 
the world. We would lose it into com- 
munism or into working agreements 
with communism. And we would deserve 
our fate, for we would have shown the 
world we cannot conduct our own affairs, 
much less anybody else’s. 

The second of these possibilities is the 
internal collapse of the bolshevik appara- 
tus and dictatorship in the satellites or 
in Soviet Russia. If that should happen, 
then, make no mistake about it, man 
would truly have been given another 
chance to work toward the destiny all 
our instincts and our religions of 
brotherhood tell us has been appointed 
for us. 


I believe, myself, that the second pos- 
sibility is bound to occur, one day, if 
only we can prevent the first from in- 
tervening. 

If I am right, then we know the nature 
of the real struggle, the location of the 
battleground; and the identity of the 
enemy, which is greed and stupidity, 


disunity and mistrust among ourselves. 
selves. 


POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVE 
COURSES OF ACTION 


We cannot do too much about putting 
the Soviet house out of order, since it is 
all but out of our reach. We can do a 
great deal about putting our own house 
in order. We have to prove, first, that— 
as the President puts it—peace is com- 
patible with prosperity in our country, 
that our marvelous glow of economic 
health is not merely the feverish flush 
induced by the stimulants of war or 
preparations for war; the whole world, 
our anxious allies, and our hopeful ene- 
mies, are now waiting, month to month, 
to see what the verdict is going to be. 

But there is a deeper disorder in our 
society, not so easily cured, if it gets 
really out of hand; perhaps it should not 
be my function to speak of this for here 
we enter the realm of social philosophy; 
but, as most crooners aspire to grand 
opera; most commercial artists to crea- 
tive art, so do most journalists of the 
social scene find it hard not to draw 
certain morals from their daily observa- 
tions. If I may inflict mine upon you 
tonight, they would go about as follows: 


THE AGE OF ANXIETY 


What we have called the American 
spirit is caught, today, in profound 
crisis; if we fail to come through it, we 
will not go either communist or fascist, 
or to any total doctrine; we will go as 
France has been going for twenty years— 
into the moral and therefore the political 
and economic anarchy of distrust, violent 
hostilities man to man, and a brooding, 
corrosive cynicism about our leaders and 
our own purposes in life. This acid is 
already at work, eating away the founda- 
tions of our old way of life. Its chief 
component is fear. Ours is not the age 
of faith, not the age of reason, and some 
begin to fear it is no longer even the 
age of progress. Ours is the age of 
anxiety. 

Anxiety, not only about the tyranny 
abroad in other parts of the world, but 
about ourselves.. Anxiety — fear — has 
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produced a gathering flight from reason; 
it is the instincts of the lemmings 
among us who would rush us into the 
sea; they are led by the men of intoler- 
ance, that is, the men of ignorance; by 
the men of hate, that is, the men of 
fear. 

It is, in good part, anti-intellectual, 
this moment. It challenges all that you, 
in your work, and I in mine, must stand 
for in American life. It is a kind of 
modern American counterpart to the 
class warfare of old Europe. It fears the 
intellect because it is stranger to it. It 
has come already to hold the ancient and 
honored word “professor” in primitive 
contempt, also the word “diplomat”, and 
the very word “intellectual” itself. It is a 
trend toward what the Nazis called, in 
rationalization, folk-thinking, “thinking 
with our blood.” 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 

I believe myself that this thing is 
more dangerous than any imported 
ideology in our midst; for while it is 
alien in spirit and objective, it confuses 
us, because it flies our common flag. I 
do not know that Samuel Johnson was 
right when he said that “patriotism is 
the last refuge of a scoundrel’, but cer- 
tainly it is always the first disguise of 
the would-be tyrant. In the name of 
patriotism, these ugly forces seek, per- 
haps unwittingly, to destroy the essence 
of what the first American patriots 
fought and labored to implant in their 
new land of liberty. 

The agents of this movement we all 
know by name; but they are only its 
agents, they are not its cause. They are 
only the symptoms of a sickness that 
goes far deeper; it is only the surface, 
the supporting roots that lie in the fear 
of the foreign specter. The tap roots go 
down deep, into our own, native soil. 

For there is a frustration in the 
American heart. We have fought vast 
and successful wars, but we have brought 
no peace to the world. We have con- 
quered a wild continent, but we are rest- 
less in its tame confines. We have 
solved age-old problems of material sus- 
tenance and comforts and having all 


these things, they have lost their allure. 
We have brought adequate hours of 
leisure to the working man, but he finds 
in his leisure little repose. In the name 
of time and labor saving, we have so 
surrounded ourselves with mechanical de- 
vices that our time and our labor are 
lost in maintaining them, and we awake 
with a start, wondering if the machine 
is in our service, or we in its. We have 
sought to savor the variety of life and 
have merely found complexity. 

So a deep, incoherent irritation has set 
upon us. We are asking ourselves, 
where did security slip away; where 
have they gone, the old simplicities, the 
clear enduring purposes? Like men 
awakened from heavy dreams, we ask 
ourselves, what am I doing here, what 
was it that we were all engaged in? The 
larger man takes stock of his own mind 
and heart, to find the answers there. 
The little man thinks that someone, 
somewhere, has betrayed him. Franti- 
cally, he seeks to find the evil ones and 
eventually in his frenzy, he resurrects, — 
as many are now doing —the medieval, 
devil-theory of political and social life. 
“They,” he calls his devils, “they told us 
this, they promised us that, they decided 
this. They did it. I’m not at fault. Not 
me, never me.” 

But he did, and he is. All of us did 
and all of us are. And all of us will have 
to find again the path of American 
purpose. 


Need For Individuality 

I myself think that it can be found, 
if we will only part the underbrush and 
look. In personal, individual terms, it is 
to re-discover individuality. Mass pro- 
duction, mass method was and is our 
source of national power; but in terms 
of the human spirit it is the source of 
much of the trouble, the dull ache and 
longing we feel. A great weariness with 
the common denominator in cultural life 
is coming over us, for we are finding 
what our wisest men always tried to 
tell us, that the common denominator 
is — commonness. 

We have confused our democracy with 
our culture, failed to understand that 
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while the first grows only in the open 
plain, the second grows richest and most 
varied in the quiet and shady places. 
Uniformity, mass method, standardiza- 
tion can only use, they cannot create. 
That is done only by persons, never by 
people. And we have come into a loud 
and brassy time when persons — indi- 
vidual, different, original persons — in 
politics, business, education and the arts 
are suspected, feared, and reviled, merely 
because they are different. That way 
lies the death of the free enterprise sys- 
tem because it seeks to stamp out the 
enterprise basic to all the others — the 
free enterprise of the mind. 


Need for a Mission 

In political and social terms, in terms 
of our collective life, the path to a 
national purpose is also at hand; directly 
before us and obvious. Collectively we 
were always happiest when we had a 
sence of physical and material mission; 
we had it, at home, so long as the 
frontier could be pushed farther back 
and until the materials were produced. 
It was the old human story, happiness in 
the doing, not in the deed. Well, we 
can busy ourselves in the doing once 
again and the arena open to us is not 
only this country, but half the wide 
world. Hundreds of millions of our 
human brothers, of all colors and speech, 
are only now beginning to realize and 
to ask what can be theirs, in terms of 
health and learning and opportunity. 
After all, it was really we who showed 
them; if this is an age of world revo- 
lution and upheaval, it was the American 
vision, made manifest here, that was 
really responsible, not the Marxist vision. 

-We cannot give it to these millions, 
but we can teach them and provide the 
working tools. We cannot give them 
the “American way of life’ as so many 
men urge today; their way of life must 
be their own, it can only grow from their 
own native soil, as ours did. But we can 
give them the chance to start. No other 
people still possesses the resources and 
the youthful generosity for the task. 

This mission, to help these hundreds 
of millions into the twentieth century, is 


natural to the particular American 
genius; it is, at bottom, a good and 
moral mission, and it can go far to fill 
the void within our collective breast. If 
we really try to help these people to 
find themselves, I think we will go quite 
a distance toward finding ourselves; 
America needs something to do — above 
and beyond self. And I believe with the 
President that the doing of this is in- 
separably involved, not only with our 
own continued material prosperity, but 
with the final solution to war in this 
world. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATION 

These two roads are the only sure 
roads I can discern, to a future com- 
patible with the American dream. We 
have already wandered far enough in 
blind alleys and detours. If we get 
much farther off, we may not be able 
to make it back in time, either to save 
the world from war and a new, barbaric 
age, or to make American life tolerable 
for its thinking and creative men, upon 
whom we must rely for the perpetual 
renewal of our source springs. 

Men and women like you here tonight 
are at the center of this vague, confused 
but terribly serious struggle. What you 
must represent if your lives are to have 
real meaning in your moment of history, 
is under direct assault by a frightening 
modern version of the “Know-Nothing” 
movement of which Abraham Lincoln so 
despaired. 

The know-nothings, the fanatics, ex- 
tremists, the crack-pots, the visceral- 
thinkers have swarmed out from under 
their rocks, emboldened this time by 
powerful and ruthless leaders. Reason, 
tolerance, imagination and variety of 
thought they have put under siege. They 
see all issues in black or white; they de- 
nounce, they do not discuss; they reject 
the slow painful workings of democ- 
racy’s intellectual processes and they 
want their solutions immediately, and 
preferably by force, for they are men 
whose hates are stronger than their 
loves. The results we see all around us 
—fear and conformity in our parliament, 
our press, our radio, even, —God help 
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us—in our schools, where America’s 
future lies. We see the soldiers exalted 
above the statesmen, the policeman above 
the law-giver, the prosecutor above the 
judge; the athlete above the scholar; the 
doer and the user above the thinker and 
the creative man. 

That way lies the death of the 
American spirit. 

What the know-nothings do not know, 


. or have forgotten, is that in this house 


of our fore-fathers, as in the house of 
our Father, there are many mansions. 
If they have forgotten, people like you, 
people like me, dare not forget. If we 
do, we shall betray not only our country, 
not only ourselves; we shall betray our 


children’s children, and we shall earn 
the contempt, justly reserved for those 
who stand, armed, before the visible 
enemy, but fail of courage. 


We have come to a time when the issue 
for us is clear and simple. It is courage 
versus fear; today, that is the same as 
right versus wrong. 

As inheritors of the American moral 
tradition we have always believed that 
he who is armed in the right cannot lose. 

As inheritors of the American tradi- 
tion of action, we also know that the 
best defense is the offense. 

Perhaps, then, it is time that we set 
about it. 


Philadelphia Business Index 


The September 1950 issue of the Bul- 
letin presented a new index of general 
business conditions in the City of Phila- 
delphia. This series, prepared and since 
maintained by Robert T. Kline, was de- 
signed to reflect economic activity 
exclusively within the boundary of the 
city of Philadelphia. It was originally 
based upon a combination of statistical 
data representing (1) industrial electric 
power sales; (2) indexes of employment 
and employee-hours; (3) department 
store sales!; (4) bank debits2; and (5) 
total construction. Because the method 
of reporting certain data is under re- 
vision by the originating agencies, the 
change in average weekly hours worked 
and the monthly change in total employ- 
ment in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area, both prepared by the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Employment Security, have 
been substituted for (2) above. This is 
a temporary expedient to maintain con- 


1The revised index of Department Store 
Sales, re by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, has been used in the 
composite index since October, 1951. 
2The revised Wholesale Price Index, all 
commodities, published by the BLS, is used 
beginning January, 1952 as a deflationary 
dex for the Bank Debit Series. 


tinuity of the index. The original data 
series will be restored after revision. 

The following table presents the index 
for the years 1939 through 1953 and by 
month from May, 1953.3 


Index of General Business Conditions, 
City of Philadelphia, 1947100 


1953 

Year Index Month Index 
1939 73 May 124.0 
1940 17 June 119.7 
1941 96 July 120.6 
1942 99 Aug 119.5 
1943 106 Sept. 118.8 
1944 106 Oct. 118.5 
1945 98 Nov 118.5 
1946 100 Dec 115.5 
1947 100 
1948 103 1954 
1949 97 Jan 115.4 
1950 108 Feb 116.3 
1951 111 Mar 117.3 
1952 111 Apr 117.0p. 
1953 119 May 117.5e. 

p=preliminary 

e=estimated 


8Kline, Robert T., “A Measurement of 
General Business Conditions in the City of 
Philadelphia.” Economics and Business 
Bulletin, School of Business and Public Ad- 
ministration, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., September, 1950, pp. 33-40, 
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The Temple University Development Plan 
by A. JACQUELINE STECK and ALBERT R. CARLISLE* 


Nortu Broad Street in the Gay Nine- 
ties was a dignified residential area 
where the finest of Philadelphia’s old 
families lived graciously. Large con- 
servative houses with brownstone fronts 
rose three or four stories above the 
street. Victorian mansions built flush 
with the pavement in the style of city 
houses of the nineteenth century stood 
austerely apart, flanked by coach houses. 
An occasional conservatory at the rear 
designated that a lover of beautiful 
things dwelt there. 


Heavy paneled doors were framed in 
leaded glass, which cast colorful prisms 
in exotic patterns over curving oak 
stairs in wide hallways. Stained glass 
windows rich in amethyst blues and 
garnet reds bathed book-lined studies in 
warm subdued light. Here in formal 
parlors and spacious foyers, urban aris- 
tocracy presided over teas and balls and 
charity meetings. The names of Broad 
Street families read like a roster of 
Philadelphia society. 


In the cobblestone street, horse-drawn 
carriages rolled leisurely. The sun 
filtering through the trees that lined the 
curbs made leafy patterns on the wide 
pavement, along which fashionably 
dressed men and women promenaded on 
Sunday afternoons. 


It was in this neighborhood that 
Temple University was born, a birthplace 
to prize. Serene, reserved, it seemed an 
ideal location for an institution of learn- 
ing. The University became a part of 
Broad Street, and, like the neighborhood, 
a part of Philadelphia tradition. But 
Temple was born near the end of a 
beautiful and tranquil era. Progress 
came to Broad Street with the twentieth 


*A. Jacqueline Steck is a member of the 
Journalism faculty of the School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration. 


Albert R. Carlisle is the Director of the 
pay aan University Office of Public Infor- 
mation, 


century. Progress in the form of auto- 
mobiles, subways, and shops. 


The advance of business, construction 
of the roaring subway, the rush of auto- 
motive traffic on the once quiet street 
wrought a great change in the character 
of the area. It was not a sudden thing. 
As more and more commerce encroached 
on the peaceful streets lined with brown- 
stone houses, one family after the other 
departed for the suburbs. Streets were 
paved to bear increasing traffic volume. 
Trees were chopped down to accommo- 
date the growing number of pedestrians, 
and the neat green squares that had held 
them were filled with utilitarian concrete. 


Here the unobtrusive front of a house 
was ripped off and replaced with a neon- 
lighted show window. There a marble- 
fronted mansion became a mortuary 
chapel. Short order cooks, fortune 
tellers, undertakers, beauticians took 
over symbols of the vanished era and 
converted lovely old homes into places 
of business. On adjoining streets, trol- 
leys clanged and horns blew in the 
ceaseless, restless rhythm of a bustling 
city. Buses braked to screaming stops 
at every corner and subways sped be- 
neath the pounding activity with a sub- 
terranean rumble. 


The houses whose owners had left the 
once-loved neighborhood stood idle for a 
long time, growing daily more dilapi- 
dated. An exquisite church in which 
Philadelphia’s first families had once 
worshipped was demolished to make a 
parking lot, a cindered gash on a city 
street to mark the passing of graceful 
gothic spires from the skyline. Homes 
were divided into apartments. In many 
instances, only the flimsiest partitions 
were used to separate spacious rooms 
into many more makeshift rooms. A 
steady parade of families crowded into 
the newly-created apartments. 


The metamorphosis is complete. From 
one of the city’s loveliest residential 
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centers, this portion of North Phila- 
delphia has become an overcrowded slum 
area. City surveys use words like “sub- 
standard” and “blighted” to describe it. 


CERTIFICATION OF THE 
TEMPLE AREA 


City planners, however, did not stop 
with attaching labels to this unfortunate 
situation. The City Planning Commis- 
sion, on January 19, 1948, certified as a 
“redevelopment area” the section bounded 
on the north by Susquehanna Avenue, on 
the east by Fifth Street, on the south 
by Girard Avenue, and on the west by 
North Broad Street.1 In the Com- 
mission’s report to the Philadelphia 
Redevelopment Authority, this section 
was designated the “Temple Area” be- 
cause the University is the largest per- 
manent feature of the district and was 
termed “one of the area’s desirable 
characteristics to be preserved.” 


The Temple Area, roughly rectangular 
in outline, contains approximately 480 
acres of land. Approximately 65,000 
persons live in 20,000 housing units.2 
The Reading Railroad divides the area 
into two sections, called by the Com- 
mission, the East and West Temple 
Areas. <A generation ago almost every 
dwelling west of the railroad was owner- 
occupied; today ninety percent of these, 
transformed for the most part into 
multi-family dwellings, are operated by 
absentee owners. Many have no hot 
water, almost two-thirds of the units in 
the West Temple Area and one-third in 
the East Temple Area share toilets and 
baths.3 


1Certification was based on. Public Law 
991, the Urban Redevelopment Law of 1945. 


2Figures based on the 1948 sample survey, 
show substantial increases over those of the 
1940 census, when 15,400 units housed about 
40,000 persons. 


3Statistics in this article are based on a 
1948 report of the Philadelphia City Planning 
Commission, a housing quality survey re- 
leased jointly in November, 1950, by the 
Philadelphia City Planning Commission, the 
Redevelopment Authority of the Philadelphia 
Housing Authority. Additional information 
is based on a 1953 report of the Columbia 
Section Committee of The Health and Wel- 
fare Council, Inc. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY’S 
AREA 


Of this blighted area, the Planning 
Commission offered to the Temple Uni- 
versity Board of Trustees the district 
between Twelfth Street and North Broad 
Street, extending from Columbia Avenue 
to Diamond Street for University de- 
velopment. This offer, accepted by the 
Board on January 238, 19538, places 
responsibility for rehabilitation of the 
overall area on the University. The 
Commission distinguishes between the 
University development area and the 
whole section by designating the former 
as the Temple University Area as 
opposed to the Temple Area. 


Situated in the heart of this run-down, 
overcrowded city neighborhood, Temple 
University has never remained aloof 
from the problems posed by such a dis- 
trict. The Fels Group Dynamics Center 
of the University, founded by a grant 
from the Samuel S. Fels Fund, has be- 
gun a four-pronged drive to help to cor-- 
rect social conditions here. Problems of 
recreation, community research, work 
with street gangs, and consultation with 
adult organizations currently claim the 
serious attention of center workers. This 
program is jointly sponsored by the 
Philadelphia School System, the Depart- 
ment of Recreation of the City of Phila- 
delphia, and the University. The Fels 
Center has been given the responsibility 
of planning and implementing the pro- 
gram, which is called the Temple Area 
Improvement Program, or TAIP. 


TAIP lists twenty boy gangs existing 
in the locality. Some have been trouble- 
some, but not all. During 1951, how- 
ever, 376 boys and 106 girls under 18 
were arrested in the area served by the 
Fels group. Since TAIP has been in 
operation, the section has dropped from 
first to second place in delinquency rank 
among boys. However, it still ranks first 
for girl delinquency. 


Temple students, under the direction 
of TAIP personnel and a city recreation 
leader, staff an after-school recreation 
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center in the Elverson School, 18th and 
Susquehanna Avenue. More than 500 
youngsters a day come for club activi- 
ties, games, and athletic programs. 


TAIP also operates a day camp in 
the Wissahickon section of Fairmount 
Park known as Blue Bell Hill. The 
camp is staffed by four full-time workers 
and one part-time employe. The Director 
of the camp is jointly employed by the 
University and the Department of Rec- 
reation, which also supplies a counselor. 
Temple University. furnishes two full- 
time women workers, and one part-time 
woman worker. In its thirty days of 
operation last summer, 2383 children 
from TAIP’s area enjoyed its full pro- 
gram of outdoor activity. 


As a further aid to providing whole- 
some recreation in an area sadly lacking 
such facilities, the University cooperated 
in opening the boarded-up swimming 
pool in the former Turngemeinde Build- 
ing at Broad Street and Columbia Ave- 
nue neighborhood to children. Local 
educators, social workers and business 
men have combined resources to recon- 
dition the unused pool in the basement of 
the building which is now leased by the 
University’s Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Department. 


Temple University supplies light, heat 
and hot water to the pool. Now called 
the Temple Area Community Pool, it is 
operated by a group of social agencies 
which lease the pool from the building 
owners for $1 a year. 


PROBLEMS, PLANS AND 
PROCEDURES 


But the number of problems, both 
physical and social, still confronting the 
University in the Temple Area rehabili- 
tation program are legion. Many of 
the deficiencies of the substandard living 
units need radical structural alterations 
before they become truly “livable.” The 
high cost of labor and materials makes 
such a remedy prohibitive and would 
have to be undertaken with the aid of 
official redevelopment agencies. In some 


sections, demolition seems the only an- 
swer, but such an answer brings with it 
new problems in finding houses for dis- 
placed occupants. More rigid controls 
and enforcement of certain minimum 
standards in converting homes to apart- 
ment use have been suggested by city 
planners. This, of course, would apply 
only to home owners. Since some of the 
deplorable aspects are the fault of 
tenants, programs of education and 
stimulation of interest among residents 
in better conditions might provide some 
alleviation. 


Serious considerations hinder virtually 
every remedial possibility. The city ex- 
perts recommend a broad comprehensive 
program involving cooperation among 
public agencies, real estate owners, and 
residents of the area. No matter what 
solution is eventually adopted however, 
it is evident that the existing number 
of dwelling units must be reduced. It 
is probable that private housing will not 
for many years provide adequate low- 
priced accomodations. 


However, the picture is not all dark. 
The City has completed the Norris De- 
velopment at 10th and Norris Streets, 
containing 225 dwelling units. Currently 
families are being relocated in prepara- 
tion for the Harrison Development at 
10th and Master Streets. Demolition in 
this section will start this year to make 
room for a_ project containing 300 
dwelling units. Just north of this de- 
velopment, private housing has planned 
a 229 unit project. Construction will 
start on the new John Wanamaker 
Junior High School between 11th and 
12th Streets, and between Columbia and 
Montgomery Avenues in 1955 or sooner. 
These new projects should relieve the 
overcrowded living conditions of the 
area. Availability of better housing 
will make the sub-standard unit harder 
to rent. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY’S 
DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

Plans for redevelopment of the 
Temple University Area meanwhile, have 
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been proceding apace. Plans proposed 
by the University and the City Planning 
Commission jointly call for retention of 
the major university buildings, such as 
Carnell, Conwell, Reber, and College 
Halls. Sullivan Library, Thomas Hall, 
and Mitten Hall will also be kept and 
greatly expanded. (See Exhibit I Inside 
back cover.) 


Under this plan, Park Avenue, Berks 
Street, and Norris Street as well as many 
small streets intersecting these will be 
closed to all traffic. 


Two dormitory buildings are scheduled, 
one for men and one for women. At the 
north end of the campus, athletic fields 
and tennis and basketball courts will 
serve as laboratory fields for the Health 
and Physical Education Department and 
for intra-mural sports. Present specifi- 
cations do not provide for varsity sports 
on the “new campus.” (See Exhibit I) 

Classroom buildings will be near the 
south end of the area. Between them 
and the laboratory fields at the north, 
lecture rooms and laboratories will be 
built. Since many educators believe that 
science curricula will be of constantly 
increasing importance in the future, 
science buildings have been placed in an 
area where they may be expanded 
readily. The University ROTC unit has 
been well provided for with a large 
armory and drill field. 

The School of Law is the only pro- 
fessional School situated or planned to 
be situated at the present location. In 
addition to the present units of the Uni- 
versity at the site, the Community 
College, Technical Institute, and the 
Temple University High School, all will 
be moved to this site. 

The parking problem which has 
plagued both students and employees of 
Temple University for years will be 
alleviated by provision for a number of 
large parking areas. However, a stop- 
gap solution will probably be offered 
long-suffering motorists. As buildings 
are demolished, the space will probably 
be leveled for parking use until construc- 
tion starts on the site. 


CLASSROOM BUILDING, 
FIRST PROJECT 


Number one project on the agenda is 
a new classroom building, which will 
probably contain 50 rooms. Lack of ade- 
quate classroom space has been an out- 
standing need of the University for many 
years. Acquisition of houses on Park 
Avenue and their conversion into class- 
rooms has been only a _ temporary 
remedy for a situation which has been 
a source of hardship to both instructors 
and students. This first classroom build- 
ing will probably be on Montgomery 
Avenue between Park Avenue and 13th. 
This site was chosen because construc- 
tion here would displace the smallest 
number of people. 


So far, no definite architectural plans 
have been adopted, but the buildings will 
be functional in design. None will be 
more than four stories high. This will 
eliminate the necessity of elevators, 
which prove impractical because of the 
great number of persons who must be 
moved from one floor to another within 
the short space of time allotted to chang- 
ing classes. 


TEN YEAR PLAN 


To realize this tremendous project, the 
University has adopted a ten-year plan. 
Within that period, it is expected that at 
least three classroom buildings, two 
dormitories, science and physical educa- 
tion buildings and athletic fields will be 
constructed. The Mitten Hall and 
Library additions will be built, as well as 
a Home Economics and Music Building. 
(See Exhibit I) 


The program was outlined by Presi- 
dent Robert L. Johnson in his report to 
the Alumni on Founder’s Day of this 
year. The City Planning Commission 
and the Philadelphia Redevelopment 
Authority are cooperating with the Uni- 
versity in the building program. Acquisi- 
tion of the land will be gradual, 
dependent upon the University’s ability 
to purchase ground at given periods. 
University administrators hope to acquire 
the land on the “use value” formula of 
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the Redevelopment Authority. In this 
way areas intended for specific projects 
may be acquired at a lower cost. There 
is also a possibility that the University 
may acquire the grounds of Monument 
Cemetery at Broad and Berks Street. 
Action is still pending on this, however, 
but lot holders have already voted to 
move the graves to another location. 


Avid interest has been aroused by the 
building proposal. Students, faculty, 
alumni, administrators, clerical staff, and 
service employees have been shown the 
tentative plans and have had outlined for 
them the steps proposed to bring the 
new campus into reality. Their opinions 
and questions have been solicited so that 
the final plans will benefit from the 
thinking of all groups of persons who 
work and study at Fémple. 


The two major questions asked by all 
groups were “When?” and “How much?” 
The schedule calls for land to be acquired 
for the first classroom building during 
this current year, with actual construc- 
tion to begin in 1955. The initial class- 
room building will be followed by a 
dormitory. 


The cost for the entire development is 
now estimated at $35,000,000, this sum 
to be raised over a 10-year period. 
Alumni will be contacted first, then re- 


quests for funds will be made to industry, 
foundations, trusts, and other interested 
persons. 


President Johnson has stressed the 
adaptability of the plans, which can be 
revised as situations warranting change 
arise. Meanwhile, University planners 
are busy in many places about many 
things: organizing fund drives, bend- 
ing over drawing boards, consulting 
experts in a hundred fields, probing 
statistics to show the future needs and 
potentials of the University. Although 
the current needs are compelling, the 
ultimate requirements and plans must 
be made with clear knowledge of the 
expanding need for education. For 
example, estimates of the increase in 
student population by 1960 range from 
40 to 60 percent, and clearly, presently 
cramped and outmoded facilities will be 
completely inadequate under this cir- 
cumstance. 

Work has now begun on this long- 
term development program. While the 
end of growth is not and must never be 
in sight, the goals of the present pro- 
gram are within the grasp of this gen- 
eration of Templana and will be achieved. 
“There will be room” for all as the 
University consolidates its function and 
expands to better fulfill the needs of its 
community and to achieve its goals. 


Exhibit I 
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